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BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE 





Analysis of Context Reveals Experi- 
ence-Proven Conclusions of 
Its Author 





By RALPH H. BLANCHARD, 
Insurance Department, School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University 





Editor's Note—Upon learning _ that 
Ellis G. Richards contemplated the pub- 
lishing of a revised edition of his well 
known E. G, R. Schedule, The Eastern 
Underwriter, desiring to publish an ad- 
vanced analysis of the work, requested 
Ralph H, Blanchard, department of insur- 
ance, at Columbia University, one of the 
ablest experts in rate making theories, to 
prepare such an analysis, and from him 
the following article has been received. 
To aid in the preparation of same, Mr. 
Blanchard was given full opportunity to 
examine the text of the book now in 
process of printing. 

The publishers, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 8 Warren Street, New York City, 
are sending out a notice this week in 
connection with this publication. 

Insurers are engaged in the business 
of selling to policyholders the service 
of carrying risk. As in other types of 
business where a commodity or service 
is sold it is essential, in fixing prices, 
first to determine costs. On the ex- 
tent to which accurately determined 
costs are made the basis for prices de- 
pends, in large measure, the success of 
the business. In insurance two gen- 
eral classes of costs enter into the final 
make-up of a price or rate; loss cost 
and running expenses. Of these two 
classes loss cost is the: more variable 
and the less easily measured. There- 
fore most efforts to improve methods 
of rate calculation are directed toward 
the more accurate measurement of this 
item. Such efforts have varied all the 
way from the uninformed guesses of 
the early fire and life underwriters to 
the highly technical actuarial process- 
€s now applied to underwriting experi- 
ence in the life and compensation in- 
surance fields. 

Since costs are incurred in insurance 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 











UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

































114 Fifth Avenue 


The Broad Form Tourist Policy 


An unusual large indemnity for a moderate premium 


BAGGAGE INSURANCE 
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xdidRe ~PALATINE INSURANCE CO. 
Limited of London 
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Why Invite Thieves ? 


if safeguarded with an 


“ABLE AUTO 
LOCK” 


Can be put on by any one without 
disturbing any of the original car 
equipment—but removed by no one. 


Price $15.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1327, North Broad Street, 


Lock Your Automobile -- 


Your car unprotected does exactly 
that very thing. But it’s thief-proof 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - 

G. W. Dickel & Co., Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., 
350 West 52nd Street, 
Popular 3424 Circle 4886 


































BOSTON, MASS. 


R. B. Clarke, 
701 Beacon Street 











$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 








~ | EQUITABLE LIFE 


First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHEENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


COMPLETES ITS EDU- 
CATIONAL SESSIONS 


Far-reaching Benefit Will Accrue From 
Meetings Held During First 
Half of 1921 








CLOSES AT DEER PARK, MD. 





Four Home Office Officials Made the 
Itinerary; Uniform Program for 
all Meetings 





What should prove to be one of the 
greatest educational efforts ever put 
forth by a life insurance company has 
just been consummated with the last 
of a series of educational conferences 
conducted by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, for the benefit of its field 
staff. The series of meetings closed 
with an enthusiastic gathering at Deer 
Park, Md., last week at which more 
than 200 members of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency, of Pittsburgh, attended. 

Early this year the agency officers 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
planned this series of educational con- 
ferences particularly for those members 
ef its staff who had qualified for its 
Century and Quarter Million Clubs, or 
gave promise of doing so before June 
30. In all, eighteen meetings were 
scheduled covering a period of three 
and a half months. A quartet of Equit- 
able home office officials made the 
itinerary carrying out the same pro- 
gram at each meeting. 

In laying out the program for these 
meetings, five sessions were projected 
for each conference for a three-day 
period. The topics were assigned as 
follows: 

First session: Greetings; General 
Preparation; Selling Strategy. Second 
session. Selling Strategy; Business In- 
surance and Insurance for Inheritance 
Taxes. Third session: Accident and 
Health Insurance; Fundamentals of 
Insurance and Convertible Policy. 
Fourth Session: Group Insurance; Con- 
servation and Service. Fifth session: 
Income Insurance; Summary and Club 
Programme. 

Officers in Charge af Meetings 


The meetings were held under the 
general supervision of Second Vice- 
President F. H. Davis. Second Vice- 
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President W. J. Graham, led the discus- 
sion on “Business Insurance,” “Group 
Insurance” and “Inheritance Tax Insur- 
ance”; Third Vice-President J. A. Stev- 
enson, spoke on “Sales Strategy” and 
the “Psychology of Salesmanship”; Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Leslie C. York, 
discussed “A. & H. Insurance,” particu- 
larly the Non-Cancellable forms intro- 
duced by the Equitable a little over two 
years ago. Some of the meetings were 
also addressed by Secretary William 
Alexander, who dwelt on Life Income 
Insurance as the best form of family 
protection. 
Sales Manuals Prepared 


A novel feature of the conferences 
was the preparation of three sales man- 
uals and a number of collateral docu- 
ments dealing with the topics discussed, 
distribution of the documents relating 
to the subjects treated being made at 
the end of each day. Thus the dele- 
gates were relieved of all necessity of 
making notes and received in printed 
form a complete digest of the salient 
points arrangéd and classified for prac- 
tical field use, 

Conservation Emphasized 


An important phase of the confer- 
ences was the emphasis laid on the 
conservation of insurance already writ- 
ten and service to policyholders. The 
agents were urged to maintain in their 
respective localities the same high 
order of service which characterizes 
the Equitable’s activities at its Home 
Office. 

3,000 Attend Sessions 

Altogether 3,000 leading producers of 
the Equitable attended the conferences 
and some idea of the tangible benefits 
may be gained from the following ex- 
pressions collected from many hundred 
received at the Home Office since the 
meetings: 

“This is my first year in the insur- 
anre business and I have never before 
attended any of your conferences. How- 
ever, I have been present at a good 
many sales conferences conducted by 
concerns in other lines of business, and 
I consider this recent conference the 
best, the most valuable and the most 
helpful of any I have ever attended.”— 
Charles E. Dunn, Louisville. 

“In my estimation and in the estima- 
tion of the delegation from Maine it was 
the ‘best that ever happened.’ I know 
that I personally got more out of it than 
I can say. I think I have something 
that will last me throughout the year 
and throughout my experience as an 
insurance man.”—¥F. T. Boland. 


*‘T am sure that the message received 
from the many fine speeches rendered 
at the Boston conference. will be re- 
flected in an added volume of business 
which this office will write.”—Charles 
McGann, Waterville, Me. 

“The Philadelphia Educational Con- 
ference was away beyond anything we 
had anticipated; it was 2 decided suc- 
cess from every standpoint. The talks 
were practical and effective. It is the 
consensus of opinion of those who at- 
tended the meetings that nothing ap- 
vroaching this programme was ever be- 
fore offered to the representatives of 
any life insurance company.”—George 
E. Ott. 

“T regard these conferences as one of 
the best things the Equitable has ever 
undertaken, and I speak for the Phila- 
delphia Clearing Office when I say it 
was an unqualified success. Every man 
and woman there will testify to the fact 
that it was full of meat; that they have 
been inspired and enthused, and that 
in dollars and cents it will mean many 
thousands to the agency forces in Phila- 
delphia.”—Jacob Weil. 


“The Educational Conference in Bos- 
ton was highly inspiring and helpful. 
In my opinion it would be difficult to 
estimate its value, particularly for the 
new men. They have received a breadth 
of view in regard to our business and 
its opportunities which they could have 
oe gg in no other way.”—A. J. Farns- 
worth. - 





1867 


THE | 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 








“A word of appreciation from a new 
member of the Equitable for the Educa- 
tional Conference held in New York. 
The stalwartness of the leaders, the 
material they gave us and the manner 
of giving made it the best meeting of its 
kind I have ever attended.”—William 
H. Glines. 

“It was a great inspiration, and I am 
most positive that great benefits will 
be derived from it. My agency so far 
has shown a considerable increase in 
business as a result.”—R. W. Sundelson. 

“Due to the pamphlet on Sales Strat- 
egy, which was issued to Mr. Schiel at 
the New York Conference, he has suc- 
ceeded in securing an application for 
$20,000 and closed the case on a Bind- 
ing Receipt, receiving a check for $846.” 
—Jerome J. Wilson. 

In order to make the benefits of these 
meetings lasting a series of carefully 
planned educational meetings in each 
agency have been arranged for the 
second half of the year, announcement 


of which was made to the agency force 
by Vice-President F. H. Davis. 

The Sales Manuals were made the 
text books for these meetings which 
number 20 and a guide or outline for 
each meeting for the use of the man- 
ager accompanies the schedule. 

While many agencies have hereto- 
fore held agency meetings this is the 
first attempt by the Equitable to for- 
mulate a .programme for what might 
be termed a complete course of study 
under the direction of the agency man- 
ager or general agent. 

New Correspondence Course of Instruc- 
tion 


Coincident with its extended pro- 
gramme for the education and training 
of its field representatives the Equitable 
on July first instituted a revised and 
improved correspondence course of in- 
struction from the pen of Secretary 
William Alexander. This course con- 
sists of 25 lessons and is issued under 
the general heading of “Principles and 














THREE RULES: 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 























rules to protect itself and its agents 


Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 








against evils which demoralized the business. 
For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Broekerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
| of 3 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















SR bade! 
Practice of Life Insurance.” Beginning 
July first each newly appointed repre 
sentative will be required to enroll fo 
the course and diplomas as heretofor. 
will be issued to those who complete 
the course creditably. 

In a letter to the managerial staff of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
under date of June 30, Second Vice. 
President Frank H. Davis, while speax. 
ing of the value of the educational cop. 
ferences, emphasized the necessity og 
the work thus initiated being followeg 
up. Mr. Davis said: 

The interest manifested in the recent 
Educational Conferences warrants the 
feeling that the Society’s represent. 
tives were given at these conferences’ 
just the kind of practical help that they 
have wanted. 

With a full realization of the imme 
diate good accomplished by the confer. 
ences, I am convinced, nevertheless, 







































































that their ultimate result wil! depend 
largely on the “follow up” and “follow 
through” of the managerial staff. The 
material given the agents is usuble, but 


it’s the manager’s job to see that it is 
used. 

The following specific suggestions are 
offered as follow-up helps: 

1. Managers should thoroughly famil- 
jarize themselves with, and assimilate 
the contents of all manuals presented 
at the conferences. 


2. Wherever weekly meetings are 
held (and such meetings should be held 
wherever the agents can be brought to- 
gether without expense) the topics cov- 


ered by the various manuals should be 
taken up and discussed. Consider the 
points raised concerning selling strat- 
egy first, accident and health second, 
{ncome insurance third, group insur. 
ance, business insurance, and inherit 
ance tax insurance, fourth. 

To assist you in this work, suggested 
plans for twenty weekly meetings, based 
on the procedure of the educational 
conferences, have been prepared by 
Third Vice-President John A. Steven- 
son. These plans are intended primar- 
ily for full-time agents and the worth- 
while part-time agent. 

3. Agents located some distance from 
headquarters should be followed up con- 


sistently by correspondence urging 
systematic reading of the manuals along 
the lines suggested for agency meet- 


ings. 

4. Where two or more agents reside 
in the same town or locality some dis- 
tance from headquarters, they should be 
encouraged to study the manuals togeth- 
er in the manner suggested. 

5. Impress agents with the fact that 
the manuals have a real money value 
to them and prove it by citing business 
closed as a result of knowledge gained 
from their contents. 

6. Managers should encourage agents 
to express their opinions as to the best 
selling points secured from the man- 
uals, citing specific cases where the it 
formation has helped them to increase 
their own business. 

7. Have a different agent act as chair 
man of each weekly meeting and ¢l 
courage him to talk over with you his 
program for this meeting. : 

8. Try to interest your agents In 4 
systematic program of study by sus 
gesting that they give a hal! hour each 
evening to the study of these manuals. 

9. Encourage and help in every pos 
sible way the agent who enthusiast 
cally embraces the opportunity to Im 
prove his selling ability by a study of 
the points which have been discussed. 

10. Cancel the contract of any unsut 
cessful agent who refuses to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to become 
a well-informed and successful life ur 
derwriter. 

I know you share my hope that the 
result of the last six montis of 192 
may greatly exceed that attained dur: 
ing the first half of the year. That 
hope can and will become 4 reality 
with the right kind of “follow up” and 
“follow through” by the managerial 
staff. 

I know you can do it—You know yo 
can do it—Let’s prove it by doing it 
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Southern States 
Life Promotions 


FOUR MEN ARE ADVANCED 





goard of Directors Recognize Loyalty 
and Service in Their Official 
Selections 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Southern States Life, of 
Atlanta, that body in filling a vacancy 
in the offices of secretary and treasurer 
of the company endeavored to relieve 


President Wilmer L. Moore, of some of 
the burdens of responsibility which he 
has heretofore carried, so as to enable 
him to exercise with greater freedom 
the executive functions of his office. 

To that end it is highly complimen- 
tary to the personnel of the office staff 
that the directors did not have to go 
outside of the company for material. 
The directors made the following ap- 
pointments: William R. Halliday, vice- 
president and actuary; Robert F. Moore, 
secretary; A. H. Ramsey, treasurer and 
M. A. Lochridge, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Halliday, who is a member of 
the Actuarial Society of America as 
well as of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland, received his early training in 
actuarial science in the Home Office of 
the North British and Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company in Edinburg, Scotland, 
one of the best .possible schools of 
training. Since coming to the United 
States in 1910 he has made his head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala. and has 
been representing the State Insurance 
Department of Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi as their examining ac- 
tuary. 

Robert F. Moore has been with the 
Southern States Life since its organiza- 
tion as agency secretary, after having 
had ten years’ experience in the field as 
soliciting agent, branch office manager, 
and superintendent of agents, in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York. The promotion of “Uncle 
Bob,” as he is familiarly called, will be 
felt by all as a fitting reward for his 
fifteen years’ loyal service with the 
Company. 

Mr. Moore and Mr. Halliday were 
both elected to the board of directors: 

Mr. Ramsey has been connected with 
the treasurer’s department all through 
his connection with the Company and 
was naturally in line for promotion to 
the position of head of that department. 

Mr. Lochridge is another whose 
loyal service of more than eleven years 
as chief of the policy department and 
manager of the renewal department ren- 
ders him eminently fitted forthe new 
office which has been created. 





FOOLISH TO LAPSE 

“He is a very foolish man who lap- 
ses his Hife insurance on the plea of 
‘hard times.” In many cases it would 
be better for him to sell almost any- 
thing he has to keep his premiums 
paid until he can learn to readjust him- 
self to the new conditions. If he will 
tse his reason he will realize that no 
Period of so-called hard. times ever 
lasts long, especially in the United 
States. But he in all probability will 
not be able to secure life insurance 
then, or if he can, the price will be 
much higher than the cost of any pres- 
ent sacrifice to keep the policy in 
force,” says the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. 





GOSH, BOYS, LOOK AT THIS 
I Elliott, in his work on Usury, says: 
One cent loaned January 1, A. D. 1, 
drawing interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, compounded annually, on January 
1, 1895, would amount to $8,497,840,000,- 
000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000,- 
7 000 (8,497,840,000 decillion doHars). 
ae bay this in gold, 23.2 grains to the 
ollar, using it in spheres of pure gold 


> size of the earth, it would take 
070,000,000,000,000 spheres of gold 


pA Pay the debt.” Who'd ever think 


‘The Organizer.” 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 











Conservation Is 
Pressing Problem 


W. H. KINGSLEY’S STRONG PLEA 





Methods Used By Bourne & Durham 
of Philadelphia in Reducing 
Lapses 





One of the particular bright spots in 
the 38th annual meeting of the Penn 
Mutual Life Agents’ Association was 
that dealing with the conservation of 
business on which subject Vice-Presi- 
dent William H. Kingsley, of the Penn 
Mutual, delivered a notable address. 
Mr. Kingsley stated that the problem 
that is pressing for solution is the pres- 
ervation of the vast volume of insur- 
ance now outstanding on the books of 
all insurance companies. 

“To some extent,” he said, “we may 
draw a lesson from the history of life 
insurance following the Civil War. It 
is in evidence that 10 of the leading 
companies of that period had $673,- 
000,000 of insurance in force in 1870. 
At the end of 1880 this volume had 
diminished to $575,000,000, notwith- 
standing that in the intervening ten 
years these same companies placed 
$750,000,000 of new insurance upon 
their books, thus indicating that out of 
a gross total of $1,400,000,000 insurance 
there was only a residuum of $575,- 
000,000, or a decrement of about 60 per 
cent. 

“In the year 1868, 23 companies in ex- 
istence during the Civil War period 
produced $152,000,000. All of these 
companies are in business today and 
during the year 1919 their product 
totaled $3,700,000,000 of new insurance. 

“It is unthinkable that a similar sit- 
uation could develop in America from 
a totally different angle from that of 
their forefathers. Insurance has taken 
its well-deserved place in the social 
and economic fabric of the nation. We 
must face the fact that steady and in- 
tensive work must be done to keep 
policyholders alive to the benefits ac- 
cruing from keeping their insurance in 
force, and favorable results in lapse 
prevention can only be attained by the 
sincere and wholesome co-operation of 
the agency force. 

“It is freely estimated that in the 
United States about 80 per cent of the 
total volume of business is produced 
by about 15 per cent of the agents; 
and it is stated that out of $7,000,000,- 
000 total life insurance produced in 
1919, $5,500,000,000 was written by 24,- 
000 agents who are whole-time men, 
while the remaining $1,500,000,000 was 
sold by 150,000 agents licensed to do 
business, but not fulltime solicitors. 
In passing, we could have no greater 
illustration than this of the compara- 
tive value of the whole-time man as 
against the part-time writer and the 
impress he can make on conservation.” 

Causes of Lapse 

Mr. Kingsley went on to say that in 
a study made of certain cases, it is 
found that the first step toward dis- 
turbing the reserve may be traceable 
to the insured taking 31 days of grace. 
He said that comparatively few policy- 
holders avail themselves of this privi- 
lege for the purpose of gaining inter- 
est upon the premium for the brief 
period involved. He then went on to 
show where this process leads to a 
decided weakening of the policy and 
opens the way to ultimate lapses. 

“A great deal has been said,” he 
stated, “with respect to lien notes as a 
means of easily paying premiums so 
long as value exists in a policy and the 
very ease with which this may be done 
ultimately brings about a lapse that is 
almost automatic; whereas if a note is 
taken with a definite maturity there is 
a sense of obligation on the part of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance 


Group Life Insurance 
Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 





Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 

New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 


Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 


Retirement Annuity 
New Survivorship Annuity 












































INSURANCE PROTECTION 
* 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS d 

4 
hu 
: GROWTH IN A DECADE 
4 1920 I9I0 Increase 
i Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st.  $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 —_, $1,309,366,279 
h New Insurance................. 529,559,021 107,965,091 421,594,830 
iF Assets Dec. 31St............... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
i Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 499,538,600 129,602,195 
4 Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
: ND os, ond 3 nce bigs 8 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,807,449 

Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 
i 












120 Broadway 





THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
: of the UNITED STATES 


New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








How to Prevent : 
Lapse of Policies 


GUARDIAN LIFE SOUNDS MEN 








Views Presented to Help Others Carry 
on This Important and Necessary 
Work 





Life insurance men are going to hear 
a great deal about the question of pre- 
venting lapses of policies in the next 
few months. Companies are all on their 
toes in connection with the subject. - 

The Guardian Life of America in 
“Service” prints the views of a number 
of its leading agents which The East- 
ern Underwriter is glad to pass on 
through its columns to its readers. 

The editor of “Service” says: 

We. have obtained from a number of 
our managers brief statements of the 
methods and arguments they use when 
confronted by a policyholder who is 
thinking of allowing some of his insur- 
ance to lapse. Among these varied ac- 
counts of what to do or say to keep 
business on the books are to be found 
ideas and suggestions that can be used 
to advantage by every member of the 
field force. The conservation of busi- 
ness is an important part of every ag- 
ent’s work and he should apply him- 
self to it with the same energy and re- 
sourcefulness with which he «solicits 
new business. Views of Guardian Life 
men follow: 

J. B. Binley, Little Rock—I try to 
find out just what shape the policyhold- 
er’s finances are in and if they are low, 
I arrange to get a payment on an ex- 
tension-until later, as nearly every man 
will want to keep his policy if he can 
do so by making a small payment. 

I also try to get a cash extension de- 
posit rather than a dividend deposit, 
and I invariably do so. I feel that if 
this is done the chances for keeping 
the business on the books are consider- 
ably better than if he does not put out 
any money at all, but secures his ex- 
tension by signing the dividend receipt. 

“Keep the Best for Yourself” 

Harold Pearce, Cleveland—To the 
man who says, “I think I will drop 
some of my insurance,”—if he has fam- 
ily responsibilities—I say: “Mr. Jones, 
in contemplating this action I am sure 
you have not fully considered what a 


serious matter it is. Why, such a step 
may mean the difference between com- 
fort and want for your beneficiary. If 
you find it difficult to make ends meet 
while you are here and earning money, 
how are your dependents going to get 
along when your activity ceases? You, 
yourself, are the most valuable asset 
your family possess. This policy rep- 
resents a part of your value to them, 
and it most assuredly should be protect- 
ed. You really need more protection. 
From an investment standpoint, your 
life insurance is the one asset you have 
today which is worth 100 cents on the 
doHar. It has not depreciated one 
penny—nor will it. In fact, it is the 
only security in the world of which it 
can be truly said that under all cir- 
cumstances it increases in value each 
year. If conditions compel you to sacri- 
fice something, give up something else. 
But keep the best for yourself and 
family. Do not allow this policy to 
lapse, Mr. Jones. You cannot in any 
event replace it without loss. You may 
not be able to replace the insurance at 
any cost. I think we can assist you to 
arrange settlement of the premium.” 

If the policyholder is a young man 
without family responsibilities, I say: 
“Mr. Brown, many young men fail of 
fortune in this world because they will 





CONSERVATION POINTERS 
A thorough knowledge of all the 
contract provisions devised to 
keep a policy in force, and the 
particular uses to which they are 
to be put, should be an indispen- 
sable part of the agent’s equip- 
ment. Here is a guide to correct 
procedure in keeping a policy in 
force: 
Suggest the use of 
The days of grace rather than 
an extension of time; 

2. An extension of time rather 
than a change in the mode of 
payment of premium; 

3. A change in the mode of pay- 

ment of premium rather than 
a premium loan; 

4. A premium loan rather than a 
larger loan; 

>». A larger loan rather than a 
maximum loan; 

6. A maximum loan rather than 
the surrender of the policy. 





























Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 





‘STANDS one 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 














not deny themselves momentary en- 
joyments for the sake of permanent 
future happiness. As you must know, 
those who consume as fast as they 
produce lead a treadmill existence and 
never get anywhere. Now the best 
way in the world to save is to buy a 
good life insurance policy—the safest 
investment you can get—and pay for it 
on the instalment plan, thus obligating 
yourself to yourself and preparing for 
that ‘rainy day’ which always comes 
some time. , 

“You have a wonderful policy and 
should treasure it among your most val- 
uable possessions. It is one investment 
you cannot afford to sacrifice. The one 
which if continued is a bulwark against 
the assaults of-age, total and perma- 
nent disability or other misfortune. You 
can never start another policy of this 
kind at so low a premium deposit; you 
may never be able to replace this policy 
at any cost. Therefore, in your own 
best interests there is but one course 
for you to pursue and that is to pay 
this obligation to yourself. If you have 
to sacrifice something to do it, give up 
something else. Keep the best for 
yourself.” 

Don’t Deprive Nearest and Dearest 


Paul Alexander, Brooklyn—I first ask 
him how much insurance he carries and 
then (when his wife or one of the fam- 
ily is named as beneficiary) his reason 
why he intends to deprive one who is 
nearest and dearest to him. 

I then ascertain if he has anything 
that he considers a better investment 
than life insurance. If he says he has, 
I immediately begin to show him there 
is nothing, outside of a life insurance 
policy, that is certain to pay 100 cents 
on the dollar, either at death or ma- 
turity. Usually, when the intelligent 
man has this properly explained, there 
is no argument to the contrary. If he 
cannot pay the premium at that time, 
I arrange for an extension or loan. 

Use Policy Options 

G. D. Petrie, Syracuse—In a big ma- 
jority of these cases my experience has 
taught me that the conclusion to de- 
crease the amount of his protection is 
reached by a policyholder under a total 
misapprehension of the value of his 
insurance and the place it holds as a 
valuable possession in making up his 
estate. My procedure is to first find 
out by questioning the policyholder 
just how he regards the insurance and 
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ence - Ability - 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 





for what reason he has decided to drop 
it. Invariably I am able to show him 
the folly of carrying out his decision. 

The specific form of argument varies 
with different cases. For instance, I 
have one case in mind now where the 
policy stands lapsed at the present time 
and I have learned that this policyhold- 
er does not understand his policy. He 
has an ordinary life policy, and he gave 
as his reason for dropping it that he 
did not want to pay on a policy as long 
as he lived and that it was not the 
kind of a policy he thought it was when 
he took it. I have had one talk with 
him in reference to the matter, but was 
not where he could get his policy and 
am going this week to call on him and 
show him the accelerative clause that 
will enable him to mature his ordinary 
life policy, on which he now thinks he 
will have to pay as long as he lives, 
into a limited pay policy or endowment, 
if he lives long enough. 

Another common misunderstanding 
on the part of the policyholder is the 
impression that he is paying a great 
deal of money for the benefits received. 
In such cages one has only to call at- 
tention to the infinitesimal amount of 
money he is parting with that is not 
right at his finger tips, in case of ad- 
verse conditions, in the shape of a loan 
on his policy. This feature is very ef- 
fective, especially on a policy that has 
been in force long enough so that the 
cash value is increasing in good propor- 
tion each year. By taking the increase 
in cash value and the dividend for the 
year, deducting it from the premium to 
be paid and asking the man if he would 
consider refusing to pay that small 
amount to retain in full force the policy 
for its face amount—my observation 
has been in the big majority of cases 
the policyholder is ashamed to think of 
making such a sacrifice. 

The prevention of lapses is a big sub- 
ject and constitutes a big percentage of 
the life insurance agent’s work that is 
really worth while. 





GOING AHEAD 

The record of the Detroit Life of 
written business for the first six months 
of 1921 was $5,655,417. The record of 
paid-for insurance during the same per- 
iod was $4,563,073. This is an increase 
of thirty-six per cent over the record of 
paid-for business in the first six months 
of 1920. 
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Sell It As It 
Should Be Sold 


MORE TRAINING NECESSARY 





The Future Life Insurance Man Must 
Solve the Problems, Seiler Tells 
Northwest Congress 


Over three million widows now live 
in the United States and 90 per cent 
of them lack the necessities of life. 
This and several other interesting facts 
were told to the large gathering of in- 
surance men and women who attended 
the two-day convention of the North- 
west Congress held in Madison, Wis- 
consin, last week, by O. E. Seiler, man- 
ager for the Phoenix Mutual Life, in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Seiler delivered a 
comprehensive paper on “The Future 
of the Life Insurance Man,” and the 
following are extracts from his thought- 
fully prepared address: 

The future of the life insurance man 
depends entirely upon the life insurance 
man of the future; his conception and 
clear understanding of the problems be- 
fore him and his business; and his will- 
ingness to recognize and fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities that these problems im- 
pose upon him. 

Just what are some of the problems 
that are before the Life Insurance 
Man? 

It has been estimated that had we 
continued to produce business in the 
same volume as during 1919 and 1920 
it would take us about 80 years to prop- 
erly underwrite the economic value of 
human life in this country as we find 
it today. Eighty years is too long, 
however, and at the end of that period 
that economic value undoubtedly would 
have increased itself tenfold. There- 
fore we must find a short cut; the 
American people are under insured, 
and great as has been our production 
we are not meeting our greatest prob- 
lem, i. e., adequately protecting society 
against the loss of the economic value 
of human life. 

All of you no doubt are familiar with 
the following facts, each of which pre- 
sents a part of the great problem fac- 
ing our social order and which we a3 
life insurance men should take as our 
responsibility. 

1. Ninety-six per cent of the men 
reaching age 45 have saved nothing— 
only 4 per cent have saved anything. 
Only 2 per cent are independent finan- 
cially at 50. Between 85 per cent to 
95 per cent of the men reaching age 65 
are dependent on relatives or charity. 
There are over 3 million widows in 
the U. S. and 90 per cent lack the 
necessities, not to say anything of the 
comforts of life. Seven million women 
earn their own living in the U. S. and 
the majority because they are forced 
to make up the loss of the economic 
value of one or more lives that preced- 
ed them. Whenever there is a loss, 
whether of life or property, someone, 
sometime, somewhere, somehow must 
pay the insurance with that loss: With 
regard to human life it can be paid by 
the insured at an average of less than 
8 per cent, while if someone else has 
to pay it for him it is usually at 
100 per cent with all the pain, sorrow 
and privation that goes with it. . 

-2,500,000 babies in the U. S. are born 
into slavery or poverty as a start in 
life. Ten per cent of the funerals in 
one of the largest cities go to the pot- 
ter’s grave. One-third of the popula- 
tion of New York City apply to organ- 
ized charity for aid at least once every 
7 years. In a short period of less than 
6 years an amount of money is lost in 
mining and oil promotions that equals 
one-tenth of all the premiums that have 
ever been paid for life insurance in 
this country. 

No wonder that 5 million a year en- 


ter charitable institutions of the U. §. 








Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INGHAMTON, N. Y. 








No wonder that 54 per cent of the aged 
poor in institutions of the state of 
Massachusetts had money in their im- 
mediate families early in their lives. 
Yet in spite of these conditions 23 bil- 
lions were spent in luxuries in 1920. 
Think of it—the amount would pay our 
entire war debt. Over 3 billion of this 
was for chewing-gum, candy, cigarettes 
and cigars. 

The income of the American people 
is 50 billion. We spend 48 billion of 
it and save only 2. Im the last 20 
year 26 per cent of our business in- 
stitutions have failed—and corporation 
or business insurance would have 
saved the majority of them. In 10 
years 40,000 employers have sunk back 
into the employe class, and again busi- 
hess insurance would have saved most 
of them. 

The Real Problem 

Our problem is to .sell Life Insur- 
ance as it should be sold in adequate 
amounts to the vast majority of all the 
people. The future of the life insur- 
ance man is dependent on how well he 
does this job; and the doing of the job 
is upon the life insurance man of the 
future. 

I believe and earnestly hope that in 
the future we'll see no new salesmen 
come into this business who are not 
adequately trained and educated in a 
course similar to the one given at Car- 








The 
value of this course has already prov- 
en itself beyond any question or doubt. 
Our business is of intrinsic and inesti- 
mable value in aiding to solve the prob- 


negie Institute of Technology. 


lems of our society today. It cannot 
be separated from any one of them, 
but a thorough understanding of the 
application of the function of life in- 
surance is necessary to appreciate how 
well it dovetails itself into these fac- 
tors of industrial, social and, economic 
welfare. 

An agent’s qualification law has just 
been passed by the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, but it is only a beginning in the 
right direction. Some day, and not too 
far away, I believe we'll see qualifica- 
tion laws passed in all our states and 
they’ll include a clause requiring train- 
ing and education for a man to enter 
this business. 

Many men ridicule this idea of train- 
ing and educating salesmen for our 
business, pointing out the many cases 
of men who succeeded under the old 
system of “Here’s your rate book, now 
go out and work like Jehu and you'll 
succeed.” 

The life insurance business cannot 
and will not stand by and stand still, 
and I firmly believe that in the future 
the life insurance man will be care- 
fully selected, adequately trained, an 
expert. in his branch of endeavor; con- 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 


Premiums ..... decades eeee die sceped 

Interest and Rents.................00: et a se Ap sie 44,335,004 

Other Income ........ So iho ll Te Te eee eee, 
ee TOME. 56.66 he ee cdvawek eeueiie csen cheese . . .$193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

Death Clete. fi scigsecciccse ewe GN eet ate eeae@aeee Cts ol $35,036,558 
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SE 6 id + IR eine dain cow insiemi dS hove hens cee cans cbhec ca: Ae 

Surrender Values, etc.........ccccccccecccvccsccecsecces 23,482,318 
Total to Policy-holders.................+0eeeee0++++-$114,849,597 

New Paid Insurance in 1920...................ss-e0+++  $693,979,400 


Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921.........+....++0++++-+ $966,664,397 


Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921...............c0ce0. 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................+.+- $3,537,298,756 
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scious of the service he must render 
and giving his entire time to what he 
actually believes the greatest business 
in the world, with the possible excep. 
tion of the Christian ministry. 
Eliminate Part-Timer 
Part-time salesmen of life insurance 
have been eliminated in Minneapolis 
and recently St. Paul has joined in the 
movement and it has been extended 
to Hennepin and Dakota counties jy 


which the two cities are situated. Ours 
is the only business, so far as I kuow, 
that makes itself subservient to e very 


other business and profession. We 
say that a man may give the major 
portion of his time to any other branch 
of endeavor that he wishes and if he 
has any time left he may sell life jp- 


surance. How we can expect to de- 
mand the highest respect for our pbusi- 
ness and attract the highest possible 
type man'‘into it as a life vocation 


when by our practice we admit it to he 
a side-line business, I fail to under- 
stand. 

The future of the life insurance man 
will be greatly enhanced when we re- 
alize that every salesman is wo rile 
for the interest of every other sules- 
man, when companies recognize that 
their ultimate ends are the same, and 
we'll cease to advertise companies and 
advertise the institution of life insur- 
ance. 


We must burn into our very souls 


that if it’s good for the prospect to 


live on a budget basis—it’s good for 
us. If it’s good for the prospect to in- 
vest in seasoned bonds at conservative 
interest rates—it’s good for us. If it’s 
good for the prospect to make a will— 
not a residuary one either—it’s good 
for us. If it’s good for the prospect to 
have a life insurance program that 


would guarantee a peaceful old age in 
modest comfort if he lives, and elimi- 
nate his loved ones from some of the 


things we have mentioned—it’s good 
for us. 





CHARLES M. SNYDER HONORED 
_ In recognition of his thirty years’ as- 


' sociation with the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


office of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
most of this time as general agent, 
Charles M. Snyder, at present associate 
general agent, recently was tendered 
a dinner at the Hotel Readington, 


Wilkes-Barre, by twenty of his business 
associates. Following felicitory re- 
marks, Mr. Snyder was presented with 
a gold-mounted elk’s tooth by his col- 
leagues. Mr. Snyder went to Wilkes- 
Barre from Troy, N. Y., in 1891 taking 
over the agency for Luzerne County for 
the Connecticut Mutual. He is famil- 
iarly known as “Pop.” He has made 


several enviable records as one of the 
best business getters carrying a rate 
book. Last year he was high man in 
the Atlantic Coast section for the Con- 


necticut Mutual, having a total of $525, 
000 business to his credit. A. B. Rote, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual for Luzerne, Columbia, Carbon and 
Sullivan Counties, Pa., was toastmas- 
ter. Those present were: Wilkes- 
Barre—Raymond Rinehimer, J. A. Ash- 
elman, W. G. Shepherd, E. B. Hamlin, 
Louis K. Salsburg, Charles M. Snyder, 
Wesley Steele, John D. Davis, Walter 
H. Beynon, Rulison Evans, S. B. Rote. 

Bloomsburg—C. E. Girtner, Ira A. 
Roberts, E. F. Wagner, W. J. Eckman. 

Hazleton—Steven A. Barber. 

Lock Haven—William A. Esenwine. 





SYRACUSE LIFE MEN gid 


Fifty members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Syracuse, NY. Y., 
attended the annual outing of the As 


sociation at Owasco Park recently. A 
baseball game was played between the 
“Has-Beens” and the “What-Nots.” 

The “Has-Beens,” under the leadership 
of Thomas Britton, won by a score of 
13-10. A chicken dinner was served to 


‘members in the afternoon following 


which the outing closed with roller 
coasting and swimming. The commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements con- 
sisted of Charles R. Gowen, chairman, 
G. R. Churchill and Ronald Putnam. 
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E. V. Preston, Travelers 
“Grand Old Man,” Dies 


ACTIVE NEARLY TO THE END 








Made Speech to Tower Contest Winners 
When 84; Grew Up With 
Company 





Major E. V. Preston, the “grand old 
man of the Travelers,” died at his home 
Sunday night after an illness which 
began last November when he de- 
yeloped a cold which led along to pneu- 
monia. He was eighty-four. The re- 
markable thing about this venerable 
man was not his years, but his youth- 
fulness. Up to within a short time be- 
fore Thanksgiving he continued to visit 
his office and transact business; his eye 
was bright, his mind keen. 

As the father of the company’s ag- 
ency system, which he began building 
in Civil War days, it was one of his 
duties to be present at agency gather- 
ings. Less than three months ago, 
when the socalled Tower-Contest win- 
ners visited Hartford, Major Preston 
made a speech which was a model for 
appropriateness, conciseness, and wit. 
He spoke of the fact that he had shifted 
most of the heavier work to younger 
shoulders; and added whimsically that 
he was now little more than “Exhibit 1 
among the sights of the home office”! 
But the wideness of his acquaintance, 
and his energy in maintaining it, was a 
cause of wonder to many. 

On June 9th of this year his associates 
filled his spacious eighth-floor office 
(next door to President Butler’s) with 
flowers in honor of his fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of service. Similarly, his 
fiftieth, forty-fifth, and fortieth had been 
celebrated on previous occasions. In 
1905 (his fortieth) the agents and offi- 
cers of the company presented him with 
a mahogany chest containing 129 pieces 
of solid silver. 

Joined Company in 1865 


‘Major Preston. grew up with the 
Travelers in more senses than one. He 
always believed in its future. One of 


the first things he did, after joining it 
in 1865, was to insure himself for $10,- 
(00—which was then the maximum 
limit of an accident policy! Another 
thing was to begin to accumulate 
Travelers stock, with the result that he 
became one of the large stockholders 
of the company. More than one dis- 
couraged agent received the Major’s 
advice to stick to the company; and no 
one had better evidence to produce as 
to the soundness of that advice. One 
of the agents who accepted it was John 
H. Nolan, of Chicago, who is today a 
millionaire largely by virtue of his hold- 
ings of Travelers stock, bought with 
the rewards of his labor and devotion. 
An instance of the Major’s alertness 
and spirit was afforded at an evening 
dinner at the Farmington Country Club 
last month, in honor of Mr. Nolan. Mr. 
Nolan was making a speech. Major 
Preston, wrapped in the great blue 
broadcloth coat which was familiar to 
everybody who saw him at public func- 
tions, seemed to be taking a nap. Mr. 
Nolan was describing the overbearing 
manners of a certain agent in Chicago 
back in the seventies. “One day he 
even ordered Major Preston out of his 
office,” said Mr. Nolan; but before the 
smiles had fairly had time to appear 
: the faces of the listeners; Major 
Teston sat up and said: “Yes, but I 
didn’t go.” 
PY Was such flashes as this, from this 
ankee of Scotch descent, that made 


Major Preston lov. 
ie feath ed up to the day of 


Of Old New England Stock 
His title was general manager of ag- 
encies of the Travelers. He was born 
in Willington, Connecticut in 1837. On 
paternal side Major Preston was de- 
ed from William _Preston, who 





came from England to Massachusetts in 
1635, and on the maternal side from the 
Eldredge and Hinckley families, long 
prominent in New England. He received 
a country common school education and 
came to Hartford at the age of thirteen 
years to become a clerk in a grocery 
store. On July 19, 1861, Preston was 
commissioned by Governor Bucking- 
ham to be First Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master of the 5th Connecticut Infantry, 
the first regiment organized in Connec- 
ticut for three years’ service. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1863, he was commissioned by 
President Lincoln as “Additional Pay- 
master U. S. Volunteers” and this posi- 
tion he held until July 31, 1865, when 
he was honorably discharged. Millions 
of dollars passed through Major Pres- 
ton’s hands during the war, and his ac- 
counts squared to a cent in the final 
settlement with the government. 

After his discharge from the army he 
went with the Travelers. Mr. Batterson 
had just launched his experiment of in- 
suring persons against accidental injury 
from whatever cause. Accident insur- 
ance was an unknown thing here, and 
the few connected with the Company 
knew little more about it than did the 
public. Major Preston threw himself 
into his new work with the enthusiasm 
and energy which was ever one of his 
dominant characteristics and after 
working for two years as a special ag- 
ent, instructing agents in Connecticut 
and other New England states and dem- 
onstrating to them that accident insur- 
ance, although an innovation, could be 
sold, he was appointed superintendent 
of agencies, a position which he held 
continuously thereafter, his title being 
changed in 1901 to general manager of 
agencies. 

His duties required executive ability 
of a high order, and his career from 
the outset was one of honor and integ- 
rity. Major Preston was regarded as 
an extremely accurate judge of man, 
and his opinion upon all matters was 
looked upon as especially sound. He 
possessed a peculiar ability to divorce 
business from pleasure. He could en- 
tertain an agent at his home—and he 
was a royal host—and the next morning 
at the office could lecture his latest 
guest ‘fog some shortcoming with all 
the earnestness of a New England 
father toward a delinquent son. 

Admired By Agents 

The agents of the Company admired, 
respected, and loved him. He was an 
interesting graceful speaker and at the 
Company’s conventions, during recent 
years, when the veteran general man- 
ager of agencies was called upon, the 
prolonged applause attested the esteem 
in which he was held. 

When his fiftieth anniversary rolled 
round in 1915, the officers of the Com- 
pany invited the Major to lunch at the 
Hartford Club and presented him with 
a $1,000 bill. 


His Many Activities 


Major Preston was once asked by a 
friend to enumerate the organizations 
and activities with which he had been 
associated in his long career, and here 
is the list, just as the Major wrote it: 
The Asylum Avenue Baptist Church, 
Hartford Club, Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, Boston; 
Army and Navy Club of Connecticut, 
Robert O. Tyler Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic; Trustee of the Relief 
Fund of the Robert O. Tyler Post, Fifth 
Connecticut Infantry Reunion Associa- 
tion, Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, Connecticut Historical Society, 
American Forestry Association, Munici- 
pal Art Society, Charity Organization 
Society, Connecticut Civil Service Re- 
form Association, Lincoln Farm Asso- 
ciation, Travelers Club, Connecticut 
Peace Society, Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Hartford Art Society, Red Cross 
Association, Connecticut Humane So- 
ciety, Hartford Lodge of F. & A.M., Wil- 
lington Cemetery Association, Baptist 
Social Union of Connecticut, Original 
Wide-Awakes, organized in the City of 


Hartford, Conn. in 1861; Hartford City 
Government—Council 1889-1890 inc. 
Alderman 1888-1890. 





WM. N. COMPTON RESIGNS 

William N. Compton, general agent of 
the John Hancock, Ordinary Depart- 
ment, New York City, has resigned. Mr. 
Compton has been a familiar and popu- 
lar figure in the New York City field 
for some years. He is now taking a 
rest on the New Jersey coast and his 
future plans will be announced later. 


Robert K. Eaton, vice-president, and 
Albert H. Brock, superintendent of ag- 
encies of the company, were in New 
York this week. 





MILLION POLICIES WRITTEN 

Policy No. 1 in. the Mutual Benefit 
Life was issued in April, 1845. Policy 
No. 1,000,000 was written June 4, 1921. 





The Missouri State Life agency con- 
vention was held in Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia this week. 
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INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - lowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 
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Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
5 Pittsfield, Mass. 
Durin 1 f the Co 
Siar aie ied honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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-LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





“Practically every business 


Business concern in the United 
Insurance States has suffered losses 
Needs during the past year on ac- 


count of depreciations in 
inventory values. This shrinkage is 
reflected at once in the book values and 
is not distributed over a period of 
years. 

“Many have felt that the proper 
method of off-setting such losses is to 
provide immediately a sinking fund 
equal to the loss sustained through re- 
latively small deposits over a period 
of years. Thus the depreciation can 
be absorbed gradually. 

“This absorption can be accom- 
plished through a policy of Business 
Insurance, payable to the business, in 
an amount equal to the loss sustained. 
The first deposit immediately creates 
the desired sinking fund. Subsequent 
deposits will spread and distribute the 
shrinkage over a period of years. The 
loss may be decreased materially in 
event of the premature demise of the 
person insured for the benefit of the 
business. 

“Other firms consider that an inven- 
tory loss is not really a loss, but that 
it is merely a postponement of future 
profits, which postponement can be 
overcome, provided the active manage- 
ment in charge continues to function. 
The certainty of such a plan can also 
be assured by a policy of Business 
Insurance payable to the business in an 
amount equa! to the inventory depre- 
ciation,” says “Agency Items,” pub- 
lished by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

. * s 
The law of compensation is 

Hit still on the job, and the ag- 
the Line ency and individual who—hit 

Hard the line hard—to give thor- 

ough and complete service to 
the policyholders, doing their utmost 
to prevent lapses and carefully looking 
after each individual case where the 
premium is overdue, will be fully re- 
warded. 

The points to look for in each case 
where the premium is past due: 

Has the policy been in force three 
full years, giving it a loan value avail- 
able for the payment of the premium 
due, which could be used as a last re- 
sort to save the business? Has a part 
of or all of the dividends been left to 
accumulate which could be applied, if 
sufficient in amount, to pay.the entire 
premium or pay a portion of the pre- 
mium, if not enough to cover the full 
amount due? Or have the dividends 
been used to purchase additional paid- 
up participating insurance, which addi- 
tional insurance could be surrendered 
for the cash value, if the cash value be 
sufficient in amount to pay the entire 
premium, or the amount available used 
in part payment of the premium? Has 
the second anniversary date been passed 
and two full years’ premiums paid, mak- 
ing the case one that is eligible to the 
premium loan note privilege? 

Bringing these facts, should the pol- 
icy be eligible to any of these features, 
to the attention of the policyholder, 
will be service rendered that any in- 
sured will deeply appreciate and re- 
sult in the insurance being continued. 

Too often it is taken for granted that 
the insured fully understands all of 
these things, when, in reality, the av- 
erage policyholder knows nothing about 
them. Furthermore, the insured may 
not understand, if the premiums under 
the policy have been paid annually, 
that the mode of premium payment 
may be changed to semi-annual or quar- 
terly, or, if paid semi-annually, changed 
’ to quarterly. Moreover, the insured, if 
the policy has been in force for a suffi- 





cient length of time, does not under- 
stand that the payment of the premium 
for the ensuing year will increase the 
cash value of the policy to such an ex- 
tent that his insurance for that year 
would cost but very little. 

Assuming that the insured under- 
stands all about his policy is an en- 
tirely wrong attitude, and who should 
give him all of this information to which 
he is entitled? This is the service that 
we owe to every policyholder and it is 
up to us to furnish it. 

Let’s hit the line hard, and be accu- 
rate and thorough in all that we do for 
our policyholders and conserve their in- 
terests as we do our own.—John Han- 
cock Field. ae 


One of the few commodiftes in 


Lest the world that cannot be bought 
We for money alone is life insur- 
Forget ance. Money, plus health, plus 


character, is required to obtain 
it. The physically or morally defective 
individual is barred. While rejections 
for moral defects are relatively few, as 
the conscientious agent is generally in 
a position to ascertain the reputation of 
people, the physical obstacle often is 
only revealed by medical examination. 
The average prospect believes that he 
has only to apply for life insurance 
when he gets good and ready to have it 
issued to him and the agent sometimes 
forgets to emphasize the fact that this 
does not necessarily follow, that the 
eligible of today may be the ineligible 
of a week, a month or a year hence, and 
that the citation of cases in point will 
help to spur the prospect to action. 
Last year the John Hancock was re- 
luctantly obliged to decline over 20,000 
people who wanted insurance, or one 
out of every twenty-nine that applied. 
It is safe to assume that the great ma- 
jority of the rejected could have been 
admitted at some time or other prior 
to their declination. The validity of 
this assumption is based on the fact 
that they appeared well enough and felt 
well enough to apply. But they waited 
too long. Life insurance, to be on hand 
when it is needed, must be obtained be- 
fore it is needed. Do not forget that, 
and do not let your prospect forget it. 
Only too often we are reminded of the 
truth of the observation that “too many 
of us.are inclined to wait until trouble 
comes to us and then ‘holler for help.’ ” 
Thus the man who has been standing 
off the life agent on one pretext or an- 
other, and one day isn’t feeling quite 
well; doctor finds a heart murmur or 
traces of diabetes. Now is the time the 
man runs after the life agent, and is 
regretfully told that it is “too late.” 
















Great Southern Life insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NE eee ee eee ee, 
Organized 1871 ; 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 3i, 1919: 
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BEBCS oon ccccccccccccccccccccccccscecccecccceccsecceeccccccsceccessesecscocesooees : 
Liabilities .......... 62 
Capital and Surplus 930,13 
Insurance in Force 16,501 ,808,00 
WOWORES Ge PORIITIIOING,. oo 5 ois 0s co vicsectncsetedencsocccécdevoveseseccestaves 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................s0s+es 23,840, 173.89 

JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention, 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 








George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Direct Contracts 
Available in Virginia 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 














Worry about his family is likely to ag- 
gravate his troubles, possibly hasten his 
demise. 

So it is not only right but not more 
than fair to say to the prospect: “The 
time to insure is when you are in good 
physical condition; that’s the only time 
you can get life insurance. You insure 
your house, which may never burn, 
against fire. All the more reason why 
you should insure your life, which is 
certain to come to an end, which means 
more for your dependents than your 
house ever did, and in place of which, 
in ease it is taken from them, they 
should have the ready help which life 
insurance bestows by a plan that puts 
within our reach a protection not other- 
wise attainable by the great majority of 
us.”—John Hancock Field. 





CARNEGIE TECH. GRADUATES 





Second School Year of Pittsburgh Insti- 
tution Closes Showing Enrollment 
of 447 Students 





The second school year of the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship closed with the graduation of 
the seventh classin June. A total of 447 
students were enrolled during the two 
years, and approximately 90 per cent of 
the students completed the course satis- 
factorily and received their certificates 
of graduation. 

The farewell address to the June 
graduating class was delivered bv Dr. 
Arthur A. Hamerschlag, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Addresses were also made by Griffin 
M. Lovelace, director, and Charles J. 
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} - Todd, Sumter, 


Rockwell, professor of life insurance 
salesmanship, and Stewart Phelps, pres- 
ident of the class. 

The next term of the Carnegie School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship will 
open October 3. A considerable nun- 
ber of registrations has already been re- 
ceived for the fall term. 

The faculty of the Carnegie School 
are giving a summer course at San 
Francisco for the Northern California 
Life Underwriters’ Association. The 
school opened on June 21, with an en- 
rollment of 110. Most of the students 
are Californians, but a few students 
from the East and Middle West are tak- 
ing the course. 

The names of those who graduated 
at Carnegie Tech. in the month of June 
are as follows: H. A. Anderson, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; P. K. Ayres, Sheldon, Iowa; 
R. O. Bell, Wellsville, Kans.; M. A. 
Boyle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss A. B. Con- 
cannon, Rochester, N. Y.; W. W. Con- 
nel, Jr., Newark, Ohio; F. H. Conrad, 
Johnstown, Pa.; S. J. Cox, Chicago, Ill.; 
O. N. Cross, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. C. 
Davidson, Huntington, W. Va.; R. 0. 
Denkman, Durant, Iowa; M. J. DiTore, 
Suffern, N. Y.; F. M. Egan, St. Paul, 


4 


Minn.; R. E. Fees, Kane, Pa.; R. W 


Fischer, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Evelya 
Gilbert, Worcester, Mass.; H. A. M. 
Goldberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. M. 


Grosser, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Henry, Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; W. D. Himes, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; P. J. Jensen, Youngs 
town, Ohio; E. R. Jeter, Rock Hill, 8. 
C.; Mrs. Rachael McQ. Kaspar, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; W. G. Langlois, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. H. Llewellyn, Indiana, Pa.; 
Miss Mabel L. Lord, Portland, Maine; 
W. M. Lynch, Charleston, W. Va.; C. H. 
Manley, New Brighton, Pa.; J. C. Mc 
Carthy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. A. McGay- 
ern, Little Valley, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth 
McMaster, Chicago, Hl.; F. W. Menne, 
Chicago, Il.; Ernest Miles, Toronto, 
Ont.; E. L. Morris, Louisville, Ky.; 
H. Nicholls, Rochester, N. Y.; C. 8 
Phelps, Rockland, Mass.; C. E. Piper, 
Jr., Chicago, Ill.; A. D. Reber, York, Pa.; 
R. H. Remus, Forest Park, I!l.; J. A 
Robbins, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Schir 
mann, Buffalo, N. Y.; G. E. Sheldon, 
Butler, Pa.; C. S. Schilling, Marietta, 
Ohio; C. E. Smith, Chicago, I!!.; J. B 
Stevenson, Duluth, Minn.; E. L. Sher 
ard, Beaver, Pa.; R. M. Sweet, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; H. E. Taake, Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. E. Teglund, Philadelphia, Pa.; J 
W. Thomson, Jr., Rock Hill, 8. ©.; J. ¥. 
§..C.; L. K. Tooker, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; C. J. Vanderlin, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; H. H. Wells, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. J. Wenz, Hoboken, N. J.; H. B 
Wessel, St. Paul, Minn.; H. G. Wollter, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; A. B. Wood, St 
Louis, Mo.; A. S, Young, Baltimore, Md 
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Aim Should Be 
Permanent Agencies 


CAREFUL SELECTION FACTOR 





General Agents and Managers Should 
Consider Quality of Business and 
Agency Turn-over 





The important factor in the building 
of a successful agency is the manager’s 
or general agent’s ability to stick to his 
organization, so said Clifford L. McMil- 
len, of Milwaukee, Wis., in his address 
pefore the Northwest Congress of Life 
Underwriters, when he spoke on the 
subject of building a city agency. The 
following extracts are taken from Mr. 
McMillen’s paper: 

There have been entirely too many 
managers whose ideas of agency build- 
ing were limited to a large volume of 
pusiness, a large personal income with 
little or no regard to the quality of 
pusiness and the agency turn-over. I 
pelieve that the function of a general 
agent or manager is to so build his ag- 
ency organization that it will perma- 
nently produce a large volume of 
quality business for the company he 
represents. This can. only be accom- 
plished by securing and developing re- 
liable and competent agents. 

An agency organization which is per- 
manently successful is not one in which 
the primary considerations are methods 
of compensation, disposal of territory, 
route lists, etc., but one in which the 
primary consideration is the character 
and type of men employed. That lack 
of quality in the agent himself, and lack 
of quantity in his work affects no one 
but himself, is a theory of management 
long since exploded. Every agency 
manager and every agent is to some 
extent affected by the type of men 
whom other agencies employ. The ag- 
ent who lacks character or the capacity 
to write life insurance not only hurts 
the agency with which he is connected; 
he injures his company and the whole 
cause of life insurance. 

Men of all types seem to fail; men 
of all types seem to succeed; in many 
cases the unexpected happens. All this 
I admit, but is this not largely due to 
haphazard method of selection,—judg- 
ments made on the basis of superficial 
qualifications and slipshod methods of 
training. If each of us understood the 
cost of haphazard judgments, we would 
make fewer of them. Every man who 
goes into the insurance business and 
fails to make good, may be the deciding 
factor in deterring a good man from 
Making it his life work. It therefore 
follows that an agency which builds 
for itself the reputation of having only 
successful men connected with it, will 
have little difficulty in attracting to its 
ranks, men who have the capacity to 
succeed. 

The Manager’s Task 

The first job of the agency manager 
who aspires to build permanently ap- 
pears to be, to so train and stimulate 
the agents he has already secured, that 
they achieve marked success and be- 
come attractive reflections of what men 
of character and capacity can accom- 
Plish in the life insurance business. 
His second job is to put increased care 
and effort “into.the selection of new 
agents. My personal experience has 
been that agents secured through the 
= circularization of policyholders or 

Y direct advertising, do not measure 
up to the type of man who can be se- 
cured by the direct effort of the gen- 
eral agent or manager among men who 
canning @ success in other lines of 
vity. The man hardest to get is 
Most always the most desirable. 


The question now presents itself as 


to how to induce a successful man of 
experience in another line of business 
to come into our business. 


First—Show him the larger oppor- 
tunities and the fewer handicaps. 
Second—Tell him why you are con- 
vinced (not why you merely believe) 
that he is adapted to life insurance. 
Third—Refer him to the men you have 
been instrumental in bringing into the 
work. Fourth—Chart his course for 
him—make this as definite as possible. 
Fifth—Show him that his opportunity 
with your company is not limited to 
your particular field, enthuse him over 
the records of men in other fields, 
point to promotions you have been 
somewhat responsible for. Sixth—Last 
and most important, be able to convince 
him that you have a real system of 
training agents. 


Securing agents—training agents, 
both highly important functions of the 
general agent or manager, count for 
little unless the general agent or man- 
ager is willing and competent to do 
one more job—-stick to his organization. 
After an agent is taken on, stick to him 
through thick and thin. Sticking to an 
agent means an efficiently organized 
office, careful supervision, personal and 
organized stimulus, and the continual 
devising of ways and means of increas- 
ing the usefulness and average length 
of service of each agent. It means the 
general agent must devise a method 
whereby good service and loyalty are 
recognized and rewarded. 


Keeping Records 


We have all noticed in company pub- 
lications and insurance journals, an in- 
creased appreciation of the value to the 
individual producer, of keeping a record 
of the value of his interviews. This is 
only the beginning of our appreciation 
of the value of personal records in ag- 
ency work. By record, I mean, anything 
which gives immediate and accurate 
information. Any pertinent information 
is bound to be an incentive to more 
effective action and to the establish- 
ment of higher standards. It is really 
astonishing that most of us have not 
used pertinent records to greater advan- 
tage long before this. From time im- 
memorial records have been the great 
incentive to all kinds of athletic sports 
and contests. Men of today try to eyual 
and exceed the record of the men of 
yesterday and so accomplish more than 
mediocre things. 

The record method of stimulus has 
proved itself very adaptable to life in- 
surance and many companies now use 
a variety of contests as a stimulant to 
increased effort. A more permanent and 
lasting stimulus can be affected by get- 
ting the agent interested in outdoing 
his own previous record. I have found 
that this can be done without even ask- 
ing the agent to do it and that the fur- 
nishiny of the right kind of a record 
invariably results in awakening his in- 
terests and whetting his desire to im- 
prove. 


I have also found the quota method 


of stimulation wonderfully effective. - 


The quotas set by the men themselves 
have invariably been higher than I 
would have set and in a great number 
of instances these quotas have been 
more than attained. 


I have also found that a consecutive 
weekly production contest is bound to 
result in increased business. The quota 
method, the exceed-your-own-previous- 
record method, and the consecutive pro- 
duction contest are all psychologically 
correct and the results attained are in 
every instance of lasting value. The 
prize contest method is, I believe, psy- 
chologically incorrect. 


Companies are making very serious 
mistakes in putting on a large number 
of prize contests, the great danger in 
so doing being that the agency force 
soon becomes a feature-selling organiza- 
tion. Take away the special coatest; 
take away the special feature and the 
producer feels helpless. 


Personally I want my agency to sell 
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life insurance, not in honor of any offi- 
cial of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, not to win any 
special prize, but on the merits of the 
insurance itself and the responsibility 
which each agent ought to fenl to do 
his best at all times in the interests of 
the company and his own family. In 
order to do this it is first of ail neces- 
sary that the agent see himself in the 
proper relation to the general agent 
with whom he is associated, and the 
company. 


In my agency the individual produc- 
ers are not called agents, they are 
called associates. The reason, however, 
is not that we are ashamed of the term 
agent, or that we feel we are any better 
than the average man to whom the term 
agent is applied, but because we believe 
that the title, Clifford L. McMillen & 
Associates, more forcibly ana clearly 
expresses the idea that the individuals 
in the Milwaukee agency are banded 
together for the common interests of 
each other, the agency, and the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I have found that appreciation of 
this relationship has been instrumen- 
tal in securing the kind of co-operation 
in the building of an agency which can- 
not be purchased at any price. 





INSURANCE ALMANAC OUT 





Indispensable Deskbook Contains New 
Features; Inheritance Tax Laws 
Schedule Valuable to Life Men 





The 1921 issue of The Insurance Al- 
manac and Encyclopedia is being dis- 
tributed this week by its publisher, The 
Weekly Underwriter. Its appearance 
was delayed because of printers’ and 
binders’ strikes. This year’s book con- 
tains 120 more pages, making a volume 
of 800 pages. 

New features include a schedule of 
inheritance tax laws in the various 
States, and an amplification of the ag- 
ency directory which was started last 
year. As usual, the Almanac carries 
information concerning every angle of 
insurance. The statistical and law de- 
partments furnish much information in 
concentrated form. The price is $2 and 
can be obtained at the office of The 
Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 





ADMITTED TO MEMBERSHIP 

The Provident Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention July 2, 1921. 














Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no piobationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual 





Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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CONSERVATION IS 

PRESSING PROBLEM 

(Continued from page 3) 
insured to make payment and thus 
avoid disturbing the reserve under the 
policy; and even if in a given case this 
is not possible it is found that the sug- 
gestion of a collateral policy loan will 
cause pause on the part of the policy- 
holder by reason of the definite nature 
of the indebtedness, the periodical in- 
terest payment and the possibility of 
having the beneficiary join in the note, 
and result in the settlement of the pre- 
mium in cash, or part cash and note. 
Under many circumstances it is sub- 
mitted that premium lien notes should 
not be suggested except as a last re- 
sort. They very insidiously eat their 
way into the reserve, not only by ac- 
cretion of interest, but by the oppor- 
tunity presented to charge up addi- 
tional premiums from time to time un- 
til the reserve is gone and the protec- 
tion vanished.” 
Strong Position of Agents 


“Throughout all of the work of a life 
insurance agent,” declared Mr. Kings- 
ley, “it has been demonstrated that the 
personal touch is the greatest item of 
influence. Friendliness and a demon- 
stration of interest in the insurance 
affairs of policyholders by both the ag- 
ent and the management will go far 
toward helping us in all of our work, 
and a strong urge is made for all 
agents and their solicitors to develop 
friendship with those whom they have 
insured. Letter writing and phone 
calls are fairly effective, but personal 
visits and interviews will produce 
quickest and best results. 

“As an evidence of what may be done 
in this regard we recently had before 
us a case in New York City where the 
president of a large industrial concern 
took a million dollars of insurance, our 
company going on the risk to the ex- 
tent of $100,000. With the depression 
which came a few months ago he de- 
cided to relieve himself of the burden 
of these premiums. The agents were 
notified of the discontinuance of the 
entire line. Our agent promptly visit- 
ed this gentleman and made known to 
him that this protection was more 
greatly needed with his diminished in- 
come than was the case before and 
the result was that out of the entire 
line our policy was the only one con- 
tinued. pre tsyp sy 

“The argument used was that a man 
finding himself in financial position to 
take a million dollars of insurance, 
and later having his income materially 
diminished, was not to be criticized 
for making an adjustment, but that he 
should not reduce his line of insurance 
in greater proportion than the percen- 
tage of diminution which had occurred 
in his income. This found a lodging 
place in his mind to the extent at least 
of preserving 10 per cent of the line 
which represented the limit that we 
could carry upon him, even if we do 
know that his income is greater than 
10 per cent of its former amount. 

“Countless instances could be quoted 
showing the effectiveness of personal 
touch. All are beneficial and all go to 
fatten the pocketbook, if not today, to- 
morrow, or in the near future. 

“We would like to impress upon you 
and have you carry to those who pro- 
duce insurance the thought that when 
a life insurance policy is written it is 
really a contract between the company 
issuing it and the beneficiary named in 
the policy. The agent is the interme- 
diary; the so-called insured is the payer 
- of the premium, and if the latter is 
brought to know that by discontinuing 
the premium it is he who is forfeiting 
the rights of the beneficiary, he will 
doubtless hesitate in his undertaking 
to discount into cash for personal use 
during his lifetime that very much 
larger sum which he knows will be 
needed by those who survive him. 

“We are confident that well-directed 
industry toward improving persistence 
in all of the ways at hand will be recog- 
nized to be the highest degree of serv- 
ice that each and all of us can render 
. to the membership of our company, and 
we may well keep before us that splen- 


did motto of the Rotarians,—‘He profits 
most who serves best.’” 
Bourne & Durham Plan 
Michael A. Brown, of Bourne & Dur- 


‘ ham, Philadelphia, read an interesting 


paper on the methods of that agency in 
reducing the lapse rate. He quoted a 
list of 22 items which this agency uses 
in keeping business on the books that 
will be of interest and benefit to all life 
insurance men. 

“Bach case requires appropriate 
treatment,” said Mr. Brown, “and it 
may be several remedies must be used 
separately or in combination. We keep 
before us a list summarizing each of 
these various remedies we have to offer 
the patient. 

1. Give each item individual atten- 
tion. 

2. Send past-due notices. 

3. Watch the end of the 31-day pe- 
riod, especially in cases where health 
certificate will be required. This is of 
special importance where policy has 
disability clause. 

4. Call policyholder’s attention to the 
necessity for health certificate if pay- 
ment is not made within 31 days. 

5. Offer temporary note settlement 
where permissible under the company’s 
rules. 

6. Suggest change to semi-annual or 
quarterly. 

7. Arrange for lien note settlement 
where there is sufficient value. 


8. Draw upon the dividend fund to. 


pay premium or part of premium. 

9. Suggest cash loan in lieu of cash 
surrender value. 

10. Where surrender is requested, 
ask policyholder for frank and full 
statement of his reasons for such re- 
quest. 

11. Explain the merits of policy-con- 
tract. 

12. Call attention to the low premium 
rate, especially with dividend reduc- 
tion. 

13. Compare low premium rate on 
present policy with premium for simi- 
lar form of policy if taken at attained 
age. 

14. If limited life or endowment pol- 
icy, call attention to the comparatively 
few years’ premiums yet to be paid to 
complete full premium payment period. 

15. Suggest to the policyholder it is 
during periods of financial stringency 
that he has urgent need for life insur- 
ance protection because “insurance is 
most needed when the policyholder is 
least able to pay the premium.” 

16. Change from 20-year endowment 
to 20-payment life or from 20-payment 
life to ordinary life. 


17. Change to a reduced amount of ; 


insurance. 
18. Show the guaranteed increase in 
the cash surrender value of the policy 





MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a by rng Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 









company 
“it will be te your 
Address, 


from year to year, and make compari- 
son with the net premium to be paid 
from year to year. 

19. In cases of bankruptcy, arrange 
with someone in the insured’s interest 
to take over the policy, paying to the 
trustee an amount equal to the cash 
surrender value; loan value of the pol- 
icy may be used to make up this 
amount. 

20. Where Secretary’s Department 
sends notice of the closing out of a 
policy for non-payment of interest on 
cash loan, arrange if possible for addi- 
tional loan of sufficient amount to take 
care of the interest. 

21. Endeavor to become familiar with 
the habits of the policyholder as to pay- 
ment of premiums, that is, whether he 
is prompt or slow. 

22. Before receipts are returned to 
the Home Office with green slip, re- 
view each case to see whether or not 
everything has been done to save the 
policy. 

“At our office, we keep a record, by 
way of a monthly statement, of policies 
going off the books, showing exactly 
the manner in which the policies were 
discontinued, whether by lapse, surren- 
der, maturity, death or otherwise. We 
thus have before us a complete up-to- 
date statement of business going off 
the books, and itemized in the way in- 
dicated above.” 





PLUMMER RELEASED 

Everett H. Plummer, general agent 
for the Berkshire Life in Philadelphia, 
who was arrested on the charge of 
causing the death of one of two men 
at his residence in West Philadelphia 
he discovered at an early morning hour 
attempting to steal tires from a neigh- 
bor’s automobile by firing a pistol at 
them, has been released on his own 
recognizance by Police Magistrate Du- 
gan of Philadelphia. A bullet lodged 
in the head of one of the thieves and 
he died after he was taken to a hospi- 
tal by his companions. Magistrate 
Dugan in releasing General Agent 
Plummer observed: “It seems to me 
that the law in this case should not be 
enforced literally. If men who perform 
a service to the community are treated 
like ordinary criminals, crime will in- 
crease. Criminals no longer will fear 


the armed householders.” 
















Policy, will be paid. 


A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


SECOND, that in case of death from A 
double the face of the Policy, will be ron aaa CORDES Te SUAS, oe 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain ified i 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be om age aye: 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured of $ 
PER WEEK during such Aisability, but not to exceed 62 warts atte 
hte a, yy Boge yf will b 

rougho e od of disability. Can insurance d 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that wesid a aren ioe 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year iundowment, $285.10, 05. Twenty Payment 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


e at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 












but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 
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PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Unéerweiter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Two Large Banks In 
Insurance Field 


CHICAGO PLANS FOR SAVINGS 





Great Lakes Trust In Deal With Travel. 
ers; Harris Trust With Mutual 


Life 





Life insurance men in Chicago are 
watching the entry into the life insur. 
ance field of two large Chicago banks 
under a life insurance-savings bank plan, 


Some weeks ago the Great Lakes Trust 
Company announced a combination 
plan of that sort, the business being 
written by the Travelers through the 
Bowes-Merrick-Pickering agency. Now 
the Harris Trust Company, one of the 
largest and most aggressive banks in 
Chicago, has completed arrangements 
whereby a special force of salesmen is 
selling Ordinary Life policies in the 
Mutual Life of New York, in connection 
with a monthly savings deposit plan. 
a bag gs cevcgge were made through 

arby A. Day, Chicago manager 
Mutual Life. 7 pe 

Some real competition is seen in the 
plan put into effect by these big down. 
town Chicago banks, with the savings 
feature really incidental. to the sale of 
life insurance. The Harris Trust Com- 
Pany gets a regular application on the 
usual form in the Mutual Life from all 


who sign the savings bank-life insur- 
ance agreement. The applicant is ex- 
amined in the routine way and an ordi- 


nary life policy issued. The policy is 
held in trust by the bank until the 
termination of the ten-year agreement, 
which provides for the Payment of a 
regular monthly deposit, varying ac- 
cording to age, for a period of 120 
months. At the expiration of the con- 
tract the depositor gets back.all he has 
paid into the savings account, plus 3 
per cent interest, to which is added the 
cash value of the life policy if the 
holder desires to surrender it. The pre- 
miums are paid by the bank out of the 
deposits and the policyholder has the 
advantage of being able to make month- 
ly payments on an ordinary life policy. 

The plan of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company is somewhat different. Under 
it a ten-year non-renewable term policy, 
convertible at the end of the eighth 
year, is issued by the Travelers. The 
rates are low and the monthly deposits 
smaller than those required by the 
Harris Trust Company. The insurance 
goes off the books at the end of the 
tenth year, while the signer of an agree- 
ment with the Harris Trust Company 
can continue his policy after the expira- 
tion of the agreement, and in most 
cases is expected to do so. 

A somewhat similar plan has been 
used for several years by the Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville and the Lin- 
coln National Life. They issue a term 
reducing policy and under it the policy- 
holder never receives more than $1,000. 
In the event of the death of a policy- 
holder the company agrees to pay to 
the bank the difference between the 
amount paid in and $1,000. It really is 
merely an insuring of the savings de 
posit and the amount is reduced each 
year so that at the*expiration of the 
contract there is no insurance in force. 
Its arrangements in the large cities, 80 
far as it has entered them, have been 
mainly with small banks in the outlying 
sections. 





The Detroit Life’s written business 
for the month of June totals $1,370,000. 
This is the largest amount of business 
ever written in any single month by 


_ the agents of this company excluding 
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HOLD SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 

The semi-annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral New York agents of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was held re- 
cently at the hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
There were fifty agents present. Jo- 
seph Kernan, of Kernan & Kernan of 
Utica, who is president of the Associa- 
tion, presided and kept things moving 
lively throughout the meeting. Reports 
of individual agents showed splendid 
success and it is expected that the 1921 
quota will be exceeded by the end of 
the year. The next meeting of the Cen- 
tral New York agents will be held in 
Syracuse October 1. Among _ those 
present at the Utica meeting and who 
spoke to the delegates were~ Warren 
s. Parks of Rochester, secretary: 
William HE. Taylor of Rochester, vice- 
president in charge of the agencies; 
John D. Kernan of Utica and Thomas 
Spratt of Ogdensburg, directors; H. 8S. 
Gierhart of Syracuse, supervisor for 
New York State; J. F. Caplise of Syra- 
cuse, agency manager for Utica-Bing- 
hamton territory; ‘George E. Brainard, 
agency manager of Syracuse; J. H. 
Marshal of Binghamton, district man- 
ager, and J. K. Markwick of Utica, dis- 
trict manager. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

The Supreme Secretary, Samuel S. 
Baty, of the Fraternal Aid Union, sends 
the following notice to members of that 
Association: All members of the Asso- 
ciation must make payment of their 
assessments and local lodge dues on 
or before the first day of the month, 
or period, for which they become due 
and payable, or the member, under the 
provisions of Section 49 of the Consti- 
tution, is automatically suspended from 
membership and the certificate and all 
benefits are null and void and of no 
effect, and shall so remain until such 
suspended member shall reinstate his 


- membership under the provisions of 


Section 69 of the Constitution. If the 
member holds a certificate providing 
for paid-up, extended insurance and 
loan values, and such certificate has 


been in effect more than three years, 
then failure to make necessary pay- 
ment on or before the first day of the 
month, or period, for which the same 
is payable gives the holder thereof 
such paid-up or extended insurance 
values as are provided for in the cer- 
tificate. 





HONOR O. F. HEYMAN 


Cc. B. & H. M. Taylor, general agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently held a dinner 
in honor of O. F. Heyman, associate 
general agent, who went from West Vir- 
ginia to Philadelphia when they as- 
sumed the management of the Philadel- 
phia agency in January, 1920. Mr. Hey- 
man has been making a fine personal 
record in Philadelphia. He has led the 
agency force two months in succession. 
The organization gives a dinner on the 
first of each month in honor of the lead- 
ing agent for the preceding month. 
Robert L. Chandler, head of the foreign 
department of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, was the principal speaker 
at this dinner. Mr. Chandler urged fur- 
ther international expansion of insur- 
ance companies. He also stated that 
the greatest exports that ever went out 
of the United States are the foreign 
agencies of insurance companies. “The 
prosperity of a nation is governed by 
the amount of life insurance that is 
carried by its individual citizens,” said 
Mr. Chandler. S. M. Roff, cashier of the 
Mays Lick Bank, of Mays Lick, Ky., 
also attended the dinner. 





$125,000 CLUB CONTINUES 

So successful has been the $125,000 
Club among its field men that the In- 
ternational Life has decided to con- 
tinue the arrangement for the year 
which will end June 30, 1922. The 
Club benefits, based on the desire on 
the part of the company to share profits 
with worthy agents, is ‘maintained 
without any alteration of the underly- 
ing principles and benefits. 








HOME INSURANCE CO 
INCORPORATED 












MPANY of AMERICA 
PROTECTION FOR THE scien FAMILY 
This Company issues all medera forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POL are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain « valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer | 
































The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 























and Lines Written. 


Associations. 


telephone numbers. 








OUT TODAY!! 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
FOR 1921 


The most convenient reference book on the market for the busy insur- 
ance man. Keep a copy on your desk within easy reach and refer to it 
whenever you want an odd bit of information pertaining to the business. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 
INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 
Summaries by States, specially prepared for the use of insurance men. 
COMPANY INFORMATION 


Covering all kinds of insurance. Officers, Directors, Territory Covered, 
Statistics, Lloyds, Inter-Insurers, Underwriters’ 
Agencies, etc. New Companies and those which have ceased business. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF UNDERWRITERS ss 


National, State and Local. Who’s Who, What they are, where and when 
they meet. Companies belonging to Unions and Bureaus, and other 


THE STATE 


Legal Information, etc. Governors, Insurance Department Officials, etc. 
Dates of forthcoming Legislative Sessions. New Laws enacted by the 
last Legislatures. Statutory Requirements in the different States. States 
having particular laws—Anti-Compact, Standard Policy, etc. Fire 
Marshals, Salvage Corps, Fire Prevention Associations, etc. 


WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE 
Biographical sketches of prominent insurance men. 


AGENCY DIRECTORY 


An alphabetical list of the leading policy-writing agents in cities of 
100,000 and over in the United States, giving names, addresses, and 


“If you don’t know, look in the Almanac” 


Send Two Dollars, this ad and your address to 


The Weekly BWnderwriter 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











CO-OPERATION No. 27 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 

TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 
tion. 

Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Compan 


of Hartford, Conn. 









JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
8 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; Edwin N. Eager, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
number: Beekman 2076. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 





Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








EXPERIENCED GRADING AND RAT- 
ING SCHEDULE 

The subject of rates and rate-making 
in fire insurance is a matter of universal 
interest. Our readers, therefore, will 
doubtless welcome the news that the 
long promised revision of the Experi- 
ence Grading and Rating Schedule will 
soon be fulfilled by its publication on 
or about August 1 by Ellis G. Richards, 
its author. 

The computation of fire insurance 
rates from recorded experience has 
never been as yet attempted, but that 
such a system must ultimately replace 
present methods of estimate is gen- 
erally recognized by all familiar with 
the subject. 

The actual need of a scigntific method 
of making fire insurance rates has many 
times been brought prominently before 
fire underwriters but never more s0 
than in the recent Lockwood Committee- 
Untermyer so-called investigation into 
the workings of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange. 

Upon receipt of a copy of this new 
work from Mr. Richards The Eastern 
Underwriter will place before its read- 
ers a more compiete reference to its 
general features. 





DISTRIBUTION. OF STOCK 

One point often overlooked in the 
discussion of fire insurance companies 
is the wide distribution of stock owner- 
ship. A great fire insurance company is 
not the property of a handful of officers 
who can carry it around in their vest 
pockets. Theirs is a wide responsibility, 
with their tenure of office depending 
upon whether they operate the company 
successfully or not. An outstanding 
personality in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, Henry Evans, testified before the 
Lockwood Committee that another man, 
entirely unknown to the insurance 
world, owned more stock in the com- 
pany than he did. A great surprise 
that. If the company had not succeeded 
so well Mr. Evans might not have dom- 
inated so long. The great Home Insur- 
ance Company has no less than 2,648 
stockholders, of which 1,331 are men 
and 1,164 are women, the balance being 
held by estates-of which there are 153, 
thus further spreading the zone of own- 





Elihu Root Gives Important Opinion 
On N. Y. Fire Insurance Exchange 


Elihu Root, former secretary of state 
and United States senator, and general- 
ly regarded as leader in American 
thought relative to economics, politics 
and complicated problems of business, 
has given to Henry Evans, chairman of 
the Companies’ Committee in the Lock- 
wood Committee investigation of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, an 
important position, rendered after re- 
viewing the testimony in the Untermyer 
examinations, opinions of counsel, Ex- 
change rules, insurance laws covering 
rates, and other literature pertinent to 
this investigation. He calls attention to 
the evils of unlimited competition, and 
does not believe Exchange pledges 
transgress statute limitations. His 
views on contracts with agents are also 
of wide interest. 

After acknowledging receipt of the 
material sent to him by Mr. Evans rela- 
tive, to the Exchange the distinguished 
lawyer says: . jag 

The important thing in such a case is to 
determine what is the general legislative pol- 
icy of the State, in the light of which all the 
statutes are to be read and all action under 
them is to be judged. 

This seems to me to be clear. It is analogous 
to the attitude toward railroads shown in re- 
cent National legislation and toward banking 
shown in the Federal Reserve Bank Act. This 
attitude recognizes the evils of unlimited com- 
petition and puts before the interests of would- 
be new competitors and seekers for better 
prices than other people get, the interests of 
the millions of people who need and wish 
security, certainty and equality of known and 
established rates upon which they can calcul- 
late in_the transaction of their own business. 

The Insurance Law of this State seeks to 
accomplish this by means of voluntary asso- 
ciations for the purpose of “suggesting, approv- 
ing or making rates to be used by more than 
one underwriter for insurance. (Sec. 141) 
These associations are to be subject to inspec- 
tion and supervision by the Superintendent 
of Insurance, and are expressly excluded from 
making the doing of business with them con- 
ditional upon. exclusive patronage, thus leav- 
ing the associated companies dependent upon 
the merit and fairness of their arrangements 


and their attractiveness to customers. If thie 


arrangements made are very attractive and 
many companies come into the association and 
many insured seek them for policies, that is 
merely accomplishing what the law contem- 
plates, and anyone. who talks about the asso- 
ciation being a monopoly is merely giving a 
bad name to the thing. the law intends to 
accomplish. 

I do not think the pledges you exact from 
agents in any way transgress the limitations 
fixed by the statute, either expressly or by 
implication. 

accordingly agree with Mr. 
view so far as he goes. 

As to the question raised by Mr. Rumsey, 
whether having terminated the contract rela- 
tion with an agent refusal to do further busi- 
ness with him is not a boycott: 

I think the test to be applied here is the 
familiar one Chief Justice Marshall applied to 
the constitutional power of Congress—the ap- 

opriateness of the means to a lawful end. 
The lawful end_here is the maintenance of 
The means are, first, requiring 


Auerbach’s 


uniform rates, 
an agreement from an agent not to do certain 
things which would destroy that uniformity, 
and second, to refuse to do business with him 
if he persists in doing these things. It is not 
necessary to argue that uniformity of rates 
may be destroyed by varying commissions; and 
it is plain that to prevent such a result all the 
underwriters in the association who agree to 
maintain the uniform rates must refuse to do 
their business through agents who vary the 
rates through varying the commissions. In 
such a case the refusal seems to be an ap- 
propriate means and indeed a necessary means 
to attain the lawful end. 

The refusal to make further contracts with 
the particular agent is not for the purpose of 
compelling him to do or not to do something 
else; it is based solely on his unwillingness 
to keep the very contracts you refuse to make. 
I see no element of boycott in this. 

There may be a question whether the un- 
willingness to keep future contracts is_ suffi- 
ciently established. There might be circum- 
stances under which a single breach or trifling 
infraction of some rule would not establish 
that; but as to this I am not informed. 

The discussion in some of the papers sent 
me is obscured by imaccurate use of terms. 
You have no right to inflict a penalty, properly 
so called—ne right to punish anybody. Your 
right against an agent rests entirely on your 
contract with him. Apart from the futile pro- 
ceeding of a law suit, your recourse is to re- 
quire him to pay what he has agreed to pay 
in a given event or to rescind the contract as 
he has agreed you may rescind it—called in 
your papers “cancelling the certificate.” 
Clearly the right to make a contract carries 
the right to enforce its provisions. 








ership. Forty-four. states are repre- 
sented in the ownership, as many as 
eighteen of the stockholders in the 
Home Insurance Company living in 
California. 





GETTING READY TO GRASP OLIVE 
BRANCH 


Strenuous efforts are now being made 
to compose the differences between the 


Western Union and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, two leading fire insurance 
company organizations, and in spite of 
the fact that the Western Union has 
given notice of its desire to abrogate 
the conference agreement between the 
two organizations, the outlook is now 
more favorable for a restoration of 
friendly relations than at any time 
since the trouble started. 

The chief factor in the peace nego- 
tiations is the agitation which was 
stirred up by Samuel Untermyer in 
connection with the Lockwood Com- 
mittee investigations in New York. It 
is felt that the whole institution of fire 
insurance has been put on the defensive 
as a result of Untermyer’s attacks and 
that there never has been a time in the 
history of the business when it is so 
necessary as it is now for the compa- 
nies to present a united front. Any 
breach such as that impending between 
the Union and Bureau, involving the 
biggest fire companies of the country, 
would be particularly unfortunate. This 
argument is having especial weight with 
both parties to the controversy and it 
now seems probable that mutual con- 
cessions will be made, which will pave 
the way for an amicable settlement, 


DOESN’T EXPLAIN VOTE 





Insurance Agents in Dark as to Why 
Illinois Governor Turned Down 
Qualification Bill 





Chicago, July 11.—Illinois local ag- 
ents, and particularly the officers of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Illinois Insurance Federation, 
which had worked hard to put the bill 
over, are incensed over the action of 


‘Governor Small in vetoing the agents’ 


qualification bill passed at the recent 
legislative session. The governor has 
made no statement as to his reasons 
for not approving the bill, but it is as- 
serted by the friends of the measure 
that he was influenced in his veto by 
one or two officers of companies with 
whom he has close political affiliations. 

The bill was regarded by agents as a 
decided forward movement so far as 
the selling side of insurance is con- 
cerned. It provided for three classes 
of licenses, for regular local agents, for 
brokers that represent no particular 
companies, and for solicitors attached 
to the offices of local agents. Under 
the bill, which passed both houses of 
the legislature by a large majority, the 


“brokers would have paid $10 for a li- 


cense and the solicitors $1. The bill 
also provided stiff penalties for re- 
bating and discrimination.- 


BUYS DANSVILLE AGENCY 
George’L. Krein, postmaster of Dans- 
ville, N. Y., has bought the insurance 
— of the late Bernard H. Ober- 
orf. 








FOX & PIER MOVE 
Fox & Pier, Inc., general insurance 
brokers, have moved their offices from 
39 Liberty Street to the third floor at 
83 Maiden Lane. 


‘Assistant Manager Wall, of the Lon- 
: _ & Lancashire, is due in this coun- 
ry. 





—— 





























WINSLOW RUSSELL 





Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual, was included on 
the list of speakers at the sixth annual 
World Christian Endeavor meeting held 
last week at the Seventy-first Armory. 
He delivered a forceful address Friday 
afternoon on “Christian Endeavor in 


Business” before a large audience in- 
cluding delegates from every state in 
the country and from many foreign na- 
tions. Fred A. Wallis, Fidelity Mutual, 
tremendously popular as a man, a 


forceful and inspiring life insurance 
producer, and Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the Port of New York, was 
chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. A hard and aggressive 
worker, Commissioner Wallis was the 
central and dominating personality at 


each enthusiastic session of the con- 
vention. He is among those being fav- 
orably considered by the best element 


in New York’s business and _ political 
circles as the strongest candidate on a 
Fusion ticket to wrest the mayoralty 
from Tammany’s hands at the forth- 
coming municipal elections. 


*- «+ @ 
Wesley Steele, a member of the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has issued « chal- 


lenge to Steven A. Barber, agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life at Hazle- 
ton, Pa., setting forth that he can write 


more insurance during the balance of 
the fiscal year than Mr. Barber. The 
challenge has been accepted by Mr. 


Barber and proper documents govern- 
ing the contest have been drawn up. 


s + 86 
F. Wilson Rogers, state manazer for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life for Con- 
necticut at Hartford, has just complet- 
ed thirty-one years of service with that 
company. The occasion was celebrat- 


ed at the Wonpog Club on the Farm- 
ington River, Conn., and was attended 
by the members of the agency tozether 
with their wives. Mr. Rogers is sev 


enty years of age and has under his 
supervision twenty-five agents t! rough- 
out the State of Connecticut. 
s ¢- 8 

John G. Walker, president of tlic Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 38 
spending a well-earned vacation in 4 
tour of Europe. It is doubtful if case 
of higher devotion to the cause 0 build: 
ing up an institution can be foun any 


where than in the case of Mr. Walker, 
who has spent the best part of his life 
in building up the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. This company stands 
as a monument in the South ‘0 life 
insurance and much of the credit for 
its present position is directly attri- 
butable to Mr. Walker. 
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National Board and impression made on the public mind, 
Publie Relations insurance business in the newspaper 


tigati lied). 
HADLEY WRITES COMMITTEE vestigation (so calle 





Appeal Should Be Made to IntelligenceMoperation in the furthering of its work, 
and Fairness of Editors; News- 
paper Advertising Questionable 
In the letter published below ad- 

dressed to George M. Lovejoy, chair- 

man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Board of Fire Un-Mifing the business with which we are 
derwriters, in connection with thisffMassociated, and which business we be- 
publicity campaign, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter recognizing its responsibility 

to the business, of which it is a part, . 

and with no gxe to grind, brings up for While we have not been informed 

discussion the relations of the insur-Ji#from any official source as to what 


a : the proposed publicity cam- 
ance business and the general news Salen Sane talon” ahetetneian ads 
press, not only as regards the unwar-Bi:, the press by officials of the National 
ranted, mis-leading information given i” Board have given the impression that 
‘o the daily press by the Lockwoodg@Mit is proposed to resort to a large ex- 


| ‘ 
Committee in connection with its quizgyytent to newspaper advertising. May 


submit a few suggestions—this in full 
confidence that our motives will not be 
interpreted as being prompted by a 
“buttinsky” spirit, but rather as a gen- 


the foundation of credit, and to 
which this paper pledges absolute loyal- 


we venture to suggest why we think 
into the New York Fire Insurance ox Ms woulé' Be & ne nei cianaiaoee 
a. / 
change, but in the whole field of public FIRST: It would be spending thou- 


ity. sands of dollars for TRIBUTE, and cut 


It has long been recognized that in- Ml very little ice from the standpoint of 


surance has never been given adequate#i}] DEFENCE. 
consideration in the general news-}j Meenas 8 a maggl a ee _ 
papers, and it is time that this condi-jj) ~ , 
tion was remedied. A start has been proposes meekly to turn around and 
made. : wreward them for its undeserved vilifi- 
The Eastern Underwriter, therefore,Mpic@tion, by turning thousands of dollars 
, ; t full expression from al Hinto their coffers. This in our estima- 
in order. 00 ge P Mtion is highly successful blackmail, and 
wide range of sources, asks that alli when the fire insurance business gets 
who may have any suggestions to offer} es of paying TRIBUTE, and slacks 
on this subject, write them out and}jjup a pap et pe wer as Ay 
send them in to this paper for publica- i) Untermyet van ~ wees a foo 
tion for the benefit of all concerned. ')|) Europe in the fall to start all over 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? id again his misdirected quizzing of fire 
The Letter 4, insurance executives, which will in 
The letter to the Chairman of the ‘) turn provide new attacks, and call for 
Public Relations Committee of the Na-‘j{ the spending of more thousands for ad- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is | .vertising to combat unwarranted lies 


” : , contained in eight column headlines. 
published herewith. Tt reads, 1921 ‘{', SECOND: Display advertising is not 
George M. Lovejoy, Chairman, an effective form of publicity to accom- 
Public Relations Committee, plish the results desired, be it ever so 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, tempered and clever, in such a crisis 
76 William Street, as the present. There is no better 
New York City. medium than display advertising, and 


we strongly advocate its use, to intro- 
IN RE—PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN duce commodities to the general public 


Dear Mr. Lovejoy: and to educate the mass mind on mat- 
At the inception of this communica- ters TOWARD WHICH IT FEELS NO 
tion let us drive home the outstanding ‘acTIVE HOSTILITY OR PREJUDICE, 
truth, that, but when this lamentable state of af- 
“The business of fire insurance has fairs exists, when minds are both hos- 
millions for defence, but not one ‘tile and prejudiced, the appearance of 
cent for tribute. big or even conservative and known 
The Bastern: Underwriter desires to costly advertisements, which obviously 
congratulate the National Board of have been paid for by the person, in- 
Fire Underwriters on its determination stitution or institutions under fire, no 
to prosecute a campaign of publicity matter how clever or convincing may 
to counteract the misleading state- be the claims and statements made 
ments, mis-information, and the bad in the advertisements, the purpose of 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
SSS 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















THE AUTOMOBILE=—; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,/24,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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same will in our judgment be misunder- 
stood. 

Now, having “torn down,” may we 
venture to go on and “build up?” 

The Eastern Underwriter suggests 
that since the present situation, not 
only in the insurance world, but in the 
business world at large, has a certain 
similarity to that of the panic year of 
1907, it might be possible to take a 
leaf out of the book of business ex- 
perience for that year—that leaf being 
the way in which newspapers were not 
only brought to time and prevented 
from “rocking the boat” themselves, 
but were all enlisted in a nation-wide 
drive to exhort every agitator through- 
out the country to “DON’T ROCK THE 
BOAT.” 

It will be remembered that the late 
J. P. Morgan was picked out to steer 
the nation’s financial ship through the 
storm which came as the climax to 
years of “muck-raking” by newspapers 
and magazines, and the United States 
Treasury joined with all the other in- 
terests in affording co-operation. And 
newspapers were made to see that if 
the system of credit was not defended, 
instead of attacked, that they—the 
newspapers—as well as every other 
business enterprise upon which the 
very existence of all our people depend- 
ed, would go down in irretrievable 
smash. 

Just as surely as there needed to be 
an awakening of newspaper conscience 
to the responsibility of their position 
in 1907, so there needs to be an awak- 
ening at the present time. 

The awakening in 1907 was not ac- 
complished through display advertis- 
ing, neither was it accomplished by 
sending in “stories” to city editors and 
such like underlings to throw into the 
waste paper baskets. No, the real 
“men behind” the newspapers were 
brought into line by strong “turkey 
talk” by which the strongest construc- 
tive and conserving forces in each com- 
munity made the responsible owners of 
the public prints call in their barkers 
and agitators and start on another 


tack. And pretty soon all the news- 
papers were joining in a campaign of 
reassurance, which quieted the dis- 
turbed, national mind, thus averting 
the threatened smashup. 

Just as surely as the agitators were 
called off their destructive mission in 
1907, so should they be called off today. 
The Eastern Underwriter believes that 
the present situation confronting fire 
insurance, and other branches of in- 
surance, is so serious as to call for 
action of this kind. 


The Eastern Underwriter also be- 
lieves that the insurance interests are 
powerful enough to get the ear of the 
responsible men who really own and 
control the newspapers of New York 
City and elsewhere, and make them see 
the injustice that has been done by 
the spread-eagle Lockwood Committee 
reports and convince them that these 
injustices are as serious a menace to 
the whole foundation of. business cred- 
it, as were the “muck-rakings” that 
preceded and induced the panic of 1907. 

Thus convinced the newspapers can 
in all fairness do no less than co-oper- 
ate through news and editorial columns 
in a campaign of reassurance that the 
old ship of insurance is safe, and in the 
stabilizing of business send out the 
appeal “DON’T ROCK THE BOAT.” 

The newspapers today in their quest 
for the sensational are the power be- 
hind the agitator, whose ill-advised 
leadership, due to lack of intimate 
knowledge, or with an axe to grind, 
kills the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 

We would not have you construe any 
reference to the daily newspapers in 
this letter as giving the impression that 
they can be bought or controlled. It is 
our opinion that they are not unreach- 
able on merit, and it is our belief that 
an understanding committee from the 
ranks of fire insurance company ex- 
ecutives could meet a committee of 
prominent newspaper publishers where 
the real merits of the case involved 
could be made plain and the papers’ 





Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 


co-operation secured without spending 
any money. 

Again, as in the opening paragraph 
of this letter, let us emphasize that: 

“The business of fire insurance has 
millions for DEFENCE, but not one 
cent for TRIBUTE.” 

With assurances of our highest re- 
gard and reiterating our willingness to 
lend ourselves and The Eastern Un- 
derwriter unstintedly to accomplish 
the result desired by your committee, 
believe me, 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. L. HADLEY, 
Secretary 





RE-INSURANCE PLAN 
A new form of re-insurance applying 
to the every-day business of fire insur- 
ance companies is being offered to com- 
panies by D. A. Stoker, a reinsurance 
underwriter of Chicago. This new form 
reduces details and is low in cost. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
| INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 








Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all 

liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 





Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 











D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 
Reserve 


all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ...........-$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











Capital ...........$1,000,000 








H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. See’y. 


Girard FM. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 











*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 







*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 60,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 











Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1928. 
















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 


















SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 
Metropolitan Auto Agent 


Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 








A, G. McIlwaine Back 
From Great Britain 


GUEST OF GOVERNOR RUTTER 





Attended Opening of Group’s New 
Sports Grounds, and Several 
Interesting Dinners 





A. G. McIlwaine, United States man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire, and 
president of the Orient, returned from 
a visit to England on the “Lapland” on 
Sunday. While abroad Mr. Mcllwaine 
was shown various courtesies by his 
companies. He was the guest of Goy- 
ernor Rutter at the opening ceremonies 
of the new sports ground for L. & L 
employes, and also made an address at 
the banquet of the branch managers. 
It was the first time in the history of 
the company when the managers of 
the different branches in Great Britain 
had gathered together, and the affair 
was so successful that it is to be made 
an annual event. 

While abroad Mr. McIlwaine was the 
guest for a time at the country home 
of Governor Rutter, who made many 
friends during his recent visit to this 
country, and whose book describing his 
trip around the world is reviewed else- 
where. 

While Mr. McIlwaine was in England 
Mr. Rutter retired as manager in order 
to become chairman of the board and 
governor of the L. & L. group. 

Mr. McIlwaine, by the way, has seen 
nearly thirty-five years service with 
the London & Lancashire, his early in- 
surance days having been spent in the 
South. In many respects he is a re- 
markable underwriter, his loss experi- 
ences for years having time after time 
amazed other underwriters. His secret 
is said to be wide distribution of risk, 
and knowledge of men, conditions and 
territories. Mr. McIlwaine underwrites 
for all the fire companies in the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group which are op- 
erating in this country, and he per- 
sonally supervises the investment end 
of all the companies, fire and otherwise. 
Not all the L. & L. companies are in 
this country, a prominent one, for in- 
stance,. not operating here being the 
Law Accident. The total assets of the 
L. & L. group are more than $120- 
000,000. 





LEAVES OIL POOL 

Chicago, July 11.—J. C. Corbet, west- 
ern manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don, has withdrawn from the Oil Insur- 
ance Association. Mr. Corbet declares 
that he can not believe that the oil 
association should be allowed privileges 
in writing oil business which are de 
nied to his own local agents. He says 
he: is unwilling to consent to the asso 
ciation re-insuring the business written 
by his agents in good faith prior to 
April 21, the date when the rule went 
into effect which required that all oil 
business of members must go to the 
association. 
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Porto Rico Fire Rates 
Advanced 50 P. C. 


gUGAR AND TOBACCO EXCEPTED 








Code Bill Passes Legislature With 
Objectionable Features Excepted; 
Deposit Question More Difficult 





Fire agents in Porto Rico were noti- 
fied this month of an increase of 50 
per cent on all rates for commercial 
and industrial insurance with the ex- 
ception of rates on sugar central 
property and tobacco warehouses. Fire 
josses Since January 1 are now esti- 
mated as approximately $1,750,000. 

The Eastern Underwriter is also in- 
formed that the insurance code bill be- 
fore the Porto Rico legislature has 
passed, but with most of the objection- 
able features eliminated. However, the 
deposit question has not been settled 
satisfactorily to companies. 

Local Paper Discusses Rates 


In discussing the new fire insurance 
rates the “Porto Rico Progress” says: 

“While there has been talk of a pos- 
sible increase in rates it is said that the 
increase of 50 per cent is most unusual 
and far in excess of the usual increases 
made by companies in the United States 
on classes of insurance which prove to 
be unprofitable. 

“The decision of the insurance com- 
panies and their agents, it is said, is 
not subject to any supervision or ap- 
proval by any governmental body here 
so that at the present time there is no 
way of preventing the increase if the 
companies decide to make it. At the 
same time it is said that fire insurance 
rates here are extremely low as com- 
pared with the same class of risks in 
the United States and that with the 50 
per cent increase the rates will still be 
reasonable as compared with most parts 
of the United States. 

“In addition to increasing rates fire 
insurance agents have had instructions 
to cancel a large number of policies 
and not to write new business in cer- 
tain lines except after the most careful 
kind of investigation. 

“It is suggested that one result of 
the increase in fire rates may be some 
action by business interests to afford 
better fire protection and to help bring 
about better conditions which will pre- 
vent insurance abuses. Agents admit 
that the increase in rates will not pre- 
vent fraudulent fires but they hope it 
will in some measure help make good 
losses which have been suffered so far 
this year.” 





RESTRICTS AUTO COVERAGE 





Motor Car Mutual Drops Insurance of 
Accessories and Pays 80 Per Cent 
on 1921 Ford Cars 





The Motor Car Mutual Fire announces 
two changes in the breadth of coverage 
granted under the fire and theft policies. 
Finding that the stealing of spare tires 
and other accessories is increasing and 
that it is well nigh impossible to ascer- 
tain whether losses are real or inspired 
by the insured the company has” in- 
formed its agents that after July 7 no 
spare tires, rims, motor meters, search- 
lights, spottights, chains, inner tubes 
and wire wheels will be insured against 
theft under the extra equipment clause 
and that an endorsement to that effect 
must be attached to every new policy. 

Instead of jumping fire rates on new 
Ford touring cars and sedans, as done 
by the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference when advised by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories that defec- 
tive wiring created an extra hazard, the 
Motor Car Mutual is now covering the 
odels mentioned for not more than 
80 per cent of the list price, excluding 
any and all equipment. The company’s 
tates are 20 per cent below those sub- 
_" to by the conference compa- 
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WHERE IS YOUR TOURISTS’ 
BAGGAGE MARKET ? 


Every vacationist is part of your potential 
market for Tourists’ Baggage Insurance. 
That means that probably three out of every 
five persons you meet on the street will be in 
need of this class of cover before the summer 
is over. 


Are you taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities for adding to regular premium in- 
come the commission returns that Tourists’ 
Baggage offers? You know that just as little 
drops of water make a mighty ocean, so do 
many small Tourists’ Baggage premiums 
help to produce sizable commission returns. 
And it’s not a difficult cover to sell! 








THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


New York Office - 56 Cedar Street 





FIRE, MARINE AND ALLIED 
BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 





“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 














Automobile Insurance 
In William Street 


COMMENTS ON SITUATION 


With Running Off of Old Business at 
Old Rates the Prospects 
Will Be Better 





Hitting William Street with the 
thermometer running around ninety 
and above for information divulging 
the present status of the automobile in- 
surance business, is a hot job. While 
in the throes of readjustment it is high- 
ly important that actual experience 
and the very latest information in con- 
nection with this branch of the insur- 
ance business be kept prominently be- 
fore executives. To that end, The 
Eastern Underwriter detailed a mem- 
ber of its editorial staff to wait upon 
leading agents and brokers, and some 
company officers during the past week, 
the result of which the following in- 
formation is presented: 

As Frank Keller Sees It 

Frank Keller, metropolitan manager 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, with Darby, Hooper & Mc- 
Daniel, 122 William Street, says the 
volume of our auto business is about 
25 per cent a month off from last year. 
We believe most companies are having 
about the same experience, though 
there are a very few that are going 
ahead. Our losses are heavier, thefts 
being our chief bane. We new refuse 
to insure cars of less than $2,500 value 
except on the deductible plan which 
we will write on cars of any value. 

Our losses this year include about 20 
stolen cars, or at the rate of three a 
month, of which total we have recov- 
ered three. We settle on very fair 
terms, some cases being compromised. 
Very few of the stolen cars, less than 
five per cent, were equipped with lock- 
ing devices. Criticism of rates is stren- 
uous, not so much from the assured 
as from the brokers. We can stand a 
pretty heavy loss ratio until the old 
and undesirable business under the old 
rates is cleared off, but next year, with 
that eliminated and all paying the new 
rates, we shall be in better shape. 


Bumpers Justify Credit Allowed 


E. J. Hopper, 80 Maiden Lane, gen- 
eral agent Union of Canton, says our 
volume of business is double this year 
over the same period of last, but that 
cannot be taken as a barometer be- 
cause it was due in large part to new 
accounts and increased rates. Losses 
are fair, neither light nor particularly 
heavy. We have had seven theft cases 
this year and four recoveries. Our set- 
tlements, being all on the valued form, 
are 100 cents on the dollar. 


We have not had one case of theft 
where a locking device was in opera- 
tion, and we regard their use as so im- 
portant that we will not insure a popu- 
lar priced car in New York City that 
is not equipped with one. 

We do not meet with much compe- 
tition from mutuals as Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan’s line of business is to a large 
extent with the millionaire class, which 
has little to do with mutuals. 

We hear plenty of criticism, espe- 
cially of the full collision rate and 
think it would have been better to have 
refused to give any rate at all, than to 
have made one at the present ridicu- 
lous figure. As it is more full collision 
insurance is being dropped than writ- 
ten. Our assureds either take the de- 
ductible form or drop it altogether. 

A good word should be said for the 
bumper attachments as reducers of the 
collision hazard. I know personally of 
four cases in a few weeks where 
bumpers havé prevented serious dam- 
age in collisions, and they are well de- 
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serving of the’ special credit accorded 
them. 


Royal Running Ahead 

F. A. Harley, Royal Insurance Com- 
pany says, the volume of our auto 
business is running slightly ahead of 
1920. The losses are continuing at the 
heavy rate of last year,-but I do not 
believe they are heavier. The number 
of stolen cars is considerable and the 
recoveries few. Our settlements are 
made on the basis of actual cost. 

Quite a large number of the stolen 
cars were equipped with locking de- 
vices, the trouble being that persons 
do not always lock their cars even 
when thus equipped. 

We are experiencing lots of competi- 
tion from the mutuals because of the 
lower rates they offer. Criticism: in 
connection with the present rates is not 
general except perhaps on the high 
figure charge for collision. 

U. S. Casualty Shows Increase 

Dr. R. S. Keelor, of the United States 
Casualty Company says, The volume of 


our automobile business is increasing.. 


Losses last year were heavy and they 
certainly are not running lighter this 
year—perhaps a bit heavier. We do 
not write theft and so have nothing to 
say on that score. We hear no criti- 
cism from assureds in connection with 
present rates. 
Theft Risk Attaches To Trucks 

Christian Bambach, vice-president R. 
C. Rathbone & Son, brokers, 80 Maiden 
Lane says, We are writing fully as 
much auto business this year as in the 
same period of 1920, perhaps slightly 
more. 

Losses are heavy, fully as much so 
as last year, which made a record of 
100 per cent. Among the causes are 
deflation of value, aggravating the moral 
hazard situation. 

Peculiar losses have included the 
plunging of motor trucks through 
bridges and piers, one of the cases 
involving village authorities whose 
failure to post the weight-sustaining 
capacity of a bridge led to its breaking 
under a six-ton truck loaded with 6% 
tons of merchandise. 

Stolen cars averaged two a month, 
which is extraordinarily low. Fifty 
per cent were recovered. Only one of 
the cars stolen was equipped with a 
locking device and in that one case, 
the car was left unlocked while the own- 
er went into a cigar store for a couple 
of minutes. 

Our experience has shown thdt a 
theft risk attaches to trucks, for We 
had one such case and the tfuck has 
not been recovered. We are having 
the usual competition with mutuals but 
they are not worrying us any. Yes, 
the assureds are kicking over the pres- 
ent rates—in fact they are “wild-eyed.” 


Thefts East and West—Fires South 

Whiteford Mays, manager automobile 
department of the Niagara, says: The 
volume of our automobile business is 
about 50 per cent ahead of last year’s, 
we having secured a number of very 
good accounts. Losses-are very heavy 
compared. with last year, when we had 
rather an extraordinarily good exper- 
ience. 

The chief troubles are thefts in the 
East and West and fire in the South. 
There are especially efficient gangs of 
thieves at work in New York, Chicago 
and Phiiadelphia. 

Used to be when a man wanted to 
collect insurance on his car he would 
burn it but now he gets money two 


ways, for he pays to have it stolen and 
sold for him and gets the insurance too. 

The Mutuals are not bothering the 
Niagara at all. Understand they are 
cutting into general business in New 
England quite a bit, however. 





W. STONE ASS’T MANAGER 





Special Agent for New Zealand Promot- 
ed, Manager H. E. Kemp- 
thorne. Announces 





Walter Stone, formerly special agent 
in the New York, New England and 
Middle Department fields, for the New 
Zealand and South British, was pro- 
moted early this week to the position of 
assistant United States manager in 
New York. Manager H. E. Kempthorne 
decided on this move because of the 
rapidly growing volume of business 
being written by the company here, ne- 
cessitating an expansion of the execu- 
tive department. ; 

After starting with the Norwich 
Union Mr. Stone joined the underwrit- 
ing staff of the National Union at Pitts- 
burgh. In 1911 he went into the field 
for the company, later transferring his 
connections to the Law Union & Rock, 
and in 1919 secured the appointment 
which he held until this week. 





VON DER LIETH’S CAREER 





‘New General Agent of Eastern Depart- 
ment of Phoenix of London Born 
in Brooklyn 





Score another for Brooklyn. That city, 
incubator of insurance men, is the 
birthplace of Harry von der Lieth, the 
new general agent of the Eastern de- 
partment of the Phoenix of London, 
who succeeds H. W. Ellis. His first job 
was that of office boy for the North 
British & Mercantile; and he went from 
that company, after having had examin- 
ing experience, to the Phoenix as an 
examiner first; then as a special agent 
in the New England field; after which 
he was made manager of the improved 
risk department where he served until 
the war in which he was a lieutenant in 
France. Returning to New York he was 
placed in charge of the improved risk 
and brokerage departments of the Com- 
pany in Chicago. 





WILL EXHIBIT MOTION PICTURE 

The Officers of the All-American 
Brokers, Inc., the organization which is 
trying to persuade assureds to with- 
draw their policies from “English Con- 
trolled” companies and insure only in 
American companies, have entered the 
motion picture business. James S. 
Kelly, vice-president of the All-Ameri- 
can Brokers, Inc.; Robert M. Feeley, 
general manager, and John A. Hast- 
ings, secretary of the concern, control 
the All-American Film Company, ac- 
cording to the New York “World.” This 
new film company has been in exist- 
ence for a week or so, and the cause of 
its formation is the motion picture 
“The Spirit of ’76,” which it proposes to 
exhibit at the Town Hall. 





NEWS FROM HONEYMOONERS 
Lake Placid is a peaceful place at 
which to spend a honeymoon, accord- 


ing to a message received from Joseph | 


F. Higgins and the new Mrs. Higgins 
by the former’s associates on the Con- 
tinental staff of solicitors. 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK 
LOCAL OFFICES 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. NEWARE, N. J. 
153 Remsen St. 945 Clinten 6&t. 


JERSEY Car?, Xt. J. 
i Tel. 216 Montgomery 


Tel. 264 Main 


Copyright, International Film Service Inc, 


A. Horrible Record 





Guardene 2% gal. 
soda-and-acid extin- 
guisher—the stand- 
ard type required in 
many risks by insur- 
ance and other regu- 
lations. Approved 
and labeled by Un- 
derwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


Our Guardene 2% Gallon Soda- 
and-Acid Extinguisher is sold 
throughout the world and is pro- 
tecting all kinds of property mie 
there is no danger of freezing. For 
this purpose, it is sinightied ts 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and all 
competent authorities as standard 
equipment. And it looks well in 
any building where the appearance 
of equipment is important. To 
operate, invert the Guardene and 
direct the stream, 

For buildings and outdoor dan- 
ger spots with a danger of freez- 


ROM 1915 to 1919, inclu- 

sive, we Americans burned 

up $1,416,375,000.00 worth 
of property. In 1920 we exceeded 
the world’s record by burning up 
$330,835,925.00. This loss does 
not surpass 1906, the year of the 
San Francisco earthquake. And... 
we are as careless as ever, having 
burned up $116,399,000.00 in the 
first four months of 1921. What 
are we going to do about it? All 
of us interested in cutting down 
this appalling fire loss can help by 
carrying on with ““More fire pre- 
vention—more fire protection.” 


the 


tank with plain water. 


ing, install the Accurate Five- one today. 


Special discounts to Fire Insurance Agents 





Accurate Five- 
Gallon Pump 
Tank, with a 
non-freezing so 
lution. For out 
doors or unheat 
ed buildings. Ap 

roved and la- 

led by Under- 
writers’ Labora- 
tories. 


Gallon Pump Tank. By the use of 
Accurate Freeze-Proof the Pump 
Tank is efficient at 40° below zero. 
Its double-acting pump throws a 
= Steady stream for forty 
eet. 


In heated buildings; just fill the 
tis an ideal 
substitute for fire pails. Capacity, 
§ gallons, It is more reliable and 
more efficient. The stream can be 
directed where needed. 

Let us send you a catalog and 
show you a Pyrene Product for 
every fire requirement. Write for 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


17 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
527 Mission St. 


CHICAGO 
17 So. Jefferson St. 





Fireklok, the auto- 
matic fire alarm, is 
hung above a fur- 
nace, electric mo- 
tors, near bake 
ovens, dryingrooms, 
or any danger spot 
where fire may start, 

here there is 


ATLANTA 
24 Nassau St. 


KANSAS CITY 
1712 Grand Ave. 





Chemical fire engi 
of all types, . 





Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 
peerage ao kinds 

fires, especially gaso- 
line, oil and electrical. 


There is a Pyrene Product for every class of 


Fire 





Protection and Industrial Safety 
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No Abnormal Fire 
Profits, Says Hoey 


PAPER BEFORE FIELD MEN 


Discusses Continental Investments; 
Praises Analytical Schedule; Con- 
demns Judgment Rates 


In @ paper which he prepared for de- 
livery before New York up-state field 
men at their annual meeting this week 
at Saranac Lake, but which was read 
py J. Swinnerton, secretary of. the 
Company, James J. Hoey, vice-president 
of the Continental, who was prevented 


from attending by the death of his 
brother, discussed the Lockwood in- 
vestigation, fire insurance profits, fire 
insurance rates and other pertinent 
subjects. The paper in part follows: 


The business of fire insurance is not the 
sordid, money. grabbing institution that some 
miszuided individuals have recently tried to 
make the public believe. Like every other 
class of investors the world over, the stock- 
holders of fire insurance companies expect a 
fair return on the money they have invested. 
They are entitled to, and should get, a larger 
return than they actually receive, for the rea- 
son that the hazard is exceedingly great, in 
that, by reason of a serious conflagration, the 
entire investment may be wiped out over night. 

Notwithstanding the testimony of a so-called 
“expert witness” before the Lockwood Commit- 
tee in New York recently, the fire insurance 
business has not yielded abnormal profits dur- 
ing the past decade or for that matter at any 
time in its history. As a matter of fact, the 
returns on the money invested have not been 
as great as they would have been, if the in- 
vestment had been made in practically any 
other line of business. 


Fire Insurance Profits 


A summary of the combined underwriting of 
eighty-four of the leading fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in this country for the 
ten years from January 1, 1910, to January 1, 
19.0, shows a_ profit of less than 4 per cent. 
Add to this, if you will, the earnings accruing 
from investments, amounting to not more than 
4 per cent annually, and you have approximate- 
ly an 8 per cent return, which, as I have said, 
considering the risk taken, is not excessive. 
Further evidence that the fire insurance busi- 
ness is not unduly profitable may be readily 
ascertained by a study of the long list of com- 
panies that have failed or retired : Sam business 
during the past fifty years. Seventy-eight per 
cent of all the fire insurance companies that 
were in existence in this country in 1871 or 
have been organized since that time up to 1910, 
have failed or retired from business, and if 
the statistics were brought down to date, the 
percentage would be even greater. If there 
were such large profits in the business, there 
would certainly not be such a long mortality 
list and new.capital would be eonstantly at- 
tracted to the business. 

During the course of the recent investigation 
_ by the Leckwood Committee, the Continental 
Insurance Company was cited as an example 
of extraordinary profit making. It was pointed 
out that our cash investment was $2,400,000 
and that we now have assets of $40,000,000 and 
therefore, according to the “exports,” our profits 
must necessarily have been enormous. Here 
are the facts: The Continental was started in 
1853 with a paid in capital of $500,000. Subse- 
quently the following additional capital was 
paid in; in 1871 $500,000; in 1872 $400,000; in 1916 
$1,000,000, making a total paid in capital of 
$2,400,000. 

Our accounting department got up some fig- 
ures ee | which show that if the invested 
capital of the Continental from the date that 
the several amounts were paid in had been put 
out at interest compounded semi-annually at 
6% per cent, it would have «amounted on De- 
cember 31, 1919, to $54,442,98%. If to our total 
assets at the present time was added the divi- 
dends that have been paid to stockholders 
since the inception of the company the amount 
would be approximately 000,000. A study of 
these figures clearly indicate that our profits 
have been very small. 

Incidentally, of course, although this fact is 
very often overlooked by the casual observer, 
while the fire insurance companies have been 
earning for their stockholders a very small re- 
turn on the capital invested, they have been 
rendering a most valuable service in every 
city, village and hamlet in the country, in the 
Inspection and improvement of risks, in secur- 
ing better building construction, more ade- 

ate water supply, instaliation of modern 
re prevention and fire extinguishing appli- 
ances, etc, © © © 


Close Relationship With Business 

There is still another phase of the question 
to which very little or no attention is given, 
and that is the close and intimate relationship 
existing between the fire insurance business 
and business of every other kind and_ nature. 
Insurance is the basis of credit and is abso- 
lutely essential in the successful conduct of all 
Siness, Without an insurance policy to back 
up a business enterprise, and the absolute 
guarantee of a prompt reimbursement for fire 
and marine losses, the amount of capita! invest- 
te general business would be greatly re- 


ed. 

. The man who builds a home for his family 

in which he invests all his life savings would 
itate to take the risk if he was unable to 

Stcure, at reasonable cost, an absolute guaran- 

fee, in the form of an insurance policy. that 
his home is destroyed by fire or tornado, he 


The man on the road— 


Suppose you, as an agent, were new 
in the business--wouldn’t your opin- 
ion of companies be based very largely 
upon your estimate of their field 
representatives? 

Now suppose you are an agent of 
twenty years’ experience—doesn’t the 
practical helpfulness of any one com- 
pany in your agency depend more and 
more, as the complexities of the busi- 
ness increase, upon the knowledge, 
experience, ability, and energy of that 
company’s Special Agent? 

For this reason the Fireman’s Fund 
has given much thought and care to 
the selection and education of its 
fieldmen. Speaking impersonally (if 
such a thing is possible ‘under the cir- 
cumstances) we can’t help but believe 
that the Fireman’s Fund is universally 
considered a good company. That im- 
pression must have been built up and 


<<, 


fostered by our fieldmen, as well as by 
the officers of the company and the 
policy for which they have always 
stood. 


The thing works two ways: good men 
are attracted by a good company, and 
a good company doesn’t want any but 
good men as its representatives. 


Every Fireman’s Fund fieldman goes 
out trained to do his work—and his 
work is to give of his knowledge and 
energy unsparingly in assisting the 
company’s agents. His energy is stim- 
ulated and his efforts are encouraged 
by the assistance he gets from his 
superiors—his assistance in assisting 
you. 


Have you given the Fireman’s Fund 
Special who calls on you an oppor- 
tunity to prove his worth? That’s 
all he asks. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


é, 


ye 


wil] be promptly reimbursed for his loss. The 
banks and other money lending institutigns 
that invest their funds in bond and mortgage 
on hotels, factories, office buildings, apartment 
houses, theatres, etc., consider it solutely 
essential that their investment be backed up 
by a fire insurance policy. No ship owner 
would permit his vessels to leave port unless 
they were insured against the perils of the 
sea, The merchant who carries a large stock 
of goods, or who ships merchandise to various 
parts of the country or across the ocean, to 
the markets of the world, could not: afford to 
take the chance of the great financial loss that 
would accrue from destruction of his goods, 
without the protection of an insurance policy. 
The farmer considers an insurance policy es- 
sential to protect him against financial loss in 
case of the destruction of his buildings by fire 
or , or his growing crops by hail storms. 
And so in every business activity, insurance 
is a necessary and important factor. 

‘ou not visualize the chaos that would 
result in the business world if the fire insur- 
ance companies should’ cease doing business? 
And yet, notwithstanding the absolute neces- 
sity for fire insura in every field of busi- 
ness activity, it is the subject of the most 
bitter and unwarranted attacks by politicians 
and other selfish interests. Instead of recog- 
nizing the value of the splendid service ren- 
dered and receivi the encouragement which 
is their due, the insurance companies in 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
, age, Riot and Explosion In- 
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this country are handicapped by restrictive 
laws, taxed to the point of strangulation, and 
unjustly criticized by newspapers that are not 
in possession of the facts. 


Investigating Committees Should Be Judicial 

It is essential not any in the interest of 
the insurance companies, but the insuring pub- 
lic as well, that the conduct of the fire insur- 
ance business be investigated by a legislative 
committee that will approach the subject with 
a judicial attitude, giving all the time neces- 
sary to make a careful study of the subject and 
submit a report in accordance with all the 
facts. 

I am fully aware that political expediency 
is very often an important factor in legislative 
investigation, but there should be no room for 
‘eee when the good name and reputation of 

onorable men engaged in an honorable busi- 
ness 1s at stake. 

The misleading and erroneous statements 
that have recently appeared in the public 
press have had a tendency to destroy the con- 
fidence of the public in the fire insurance com- 
panies, This lack of confidence, if continued, 
will have a disastrous effect not only on our 
business but on business generally, for as I 
have said, fire insurance is so interwoven with 
every other business activity that anything 
that weakens the fire insurance companies en- 
dangers the entire business structure. 

The statutes that have been enacted during 
the past twenty-five years by the various 
States regulating fire insurance companies have 
one underlying purpose, and that is to make 
certain the solvency of the companies, so that 
in the event of loss the policyholders will be 
paid promptly and fully. Anyone who gives 
consideration or study to the subject will con- 
cede that the only way the fire insurance com- 
9 can remain solvent and pay losses is 

y their being permitted to charge adequate 
rates. There is no general complaint, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, on the part 
of the public that the rates charged are too 
high. As a matter of fact, the insuring public 
would rather have sound insurance than cheap 
insurance. Of course, I am aware that in- 
equalities and injustices in rates may occa- 
sionally be found. Rate making has not ad- 
vanced to the point where it is an exact sci- 
ence, but much progress has been made through- 
out the country, especially in recent years, in 
the application of schedule rating which has 
done much to se and standardize rates 
and, I. might add, to lower rates. 

Rating Associations 

Incidentally, I might say that I do not think 
the officials of the fire insurance companies 
give the attention to the.management and de- 
tails of the rating associations which they de- 
serve, Membership on committees of rating 
assoctations takes up considerable time and 
very often junior officers. unfamiliar with and 
inexperienced in rate making, are delegated to 


represent the companies, and the result is that 
the rating managers’ work is in that sense un- 
supervised, I make the statement unreserved- 
ly that if more attention had been given by 
our company executives, during the past few 
years, to rating problems in New York State, 
the need for defending ourselves at the present 
time would not probably have arisen. 

We have had for many years on the statute 
books of this state an anti-discrimination law 
which forbids unfair discrimination in the mat- 
ter of rates on risks of the same relative haz- 
ard; and yet know, and you are also weil 
aware, that until. quite recently no special 
effort had been made to adopt uniform methods 
and practices in rating, in the territory of the 
four rating associations of this State, so that 
existing unfair discrimination might be removed 
insofar as it is possible. I am not trying to 
qualify as a critic, but I do say that proper at- 
tention has not been given to this most im- 
portant matter and my idea in calling it to 
your attention at this time is in the hope that 
you will see the necessity of co-operating to 
the fullest extent in correcting existing condi- 
tions. New York is far behind the other 
States in this most important matter and the 
sooner we get into line the better it will be 
for all concerned. As an example of how far 
behind we are in this matter, I cite one illus- 
tration: 

I am reliably informed that out of the 102 
schedules in use in one of our rating associa- 
tions, approximately seventy were promulgated 
between the years 1895 and 1910; twenty-two 
between 1910 and 1920, and ten others have no 
date attached, and God alone knows the date 
of issue. Conditions from a fire hazard stand- 
point have greatly improved in this State dur- 
ing the past twenty years and our rating sched- 
ules should be revised to conform to existing 
conditions. 

Against Judgment Rates 

The analytical schedule has been in practical 
use for twenty years and is now working satis- 
factorily in as many states, Wherever it has 
been adopted it has proved satisfactory. There 
is no possible defense for the judgment rates 
that still exist in certain sections of this 
State, nor should we be satisfied to continue to 
use makeshift schedules that were intended to 
serve only as a temporary expedient. Under 
our laws any rate may be charged that can 
be justified, but it is mighty difficult to justify 
the method of arriving at some of the rates that 
are in effect in this State. It is high time 
that a uniform and consistent method of rate 
making was adopted by all of our rate making 
associations. I am very glad to say that the 
rating managers and company executives re- 
alize the importance of correcting present rat- 
ing methods and an earnest endeavor is being 
made to solve the problem. 

As I said at the outset, ours is an honorable 
business, and we have no reason to be ashamed 














of it. On the contrary, we are proud of our 
business and the splendid service we are giv- 
ing the insuring public, the State and the 
Nation. We Gight not to let ourselves get into 
a rut on rating matters, because the occasional 
error or injustice caused by slack work or inat- 
tention. will eventually put us in a position 
where we are subject to attack, 

This problem is one which concerns not only 
the company éxecutives and the rating man- 
agers, but the field men as well, and I trust 
it will have the careful consideration of the 
progressive, alert, intelligent men comprising 
the membership. of this association. 

Expects Many Bills 

At the next session of. the legislature, due 
to the misleading and false statements in the 
public press, and the erroneous impression 
thereby created, there undoubtedly will be 
many bills introduced inimical to the interests 
of the insuring public and the fire insurance 
companies. I would suggest to you that, be- 
tween now and January Ist, a special effort 
be made to present the facts in regard to fire 
insurance to the members of the legislature in 
order that they may be able to vote intelligent- 
ly on the insurance bills that come before 
them. 

_The field men can do a great deal of mis- 
siomary work in this matter, which is so vital 
to-the interest of all of us, and I bespeak your 
active co-operation and support in getting the 
facts before the members of the leégislature. 

Speaking of the legislature and insurance 
laws reminds me that for many years Henry 
Evans has been advocating a liberalization of 
the insurance laws of the various states per- 
mitting fire insurance companies to write all 
classes of business except life. Strong argu- 
ments have been presented in support of the 
proposition and sooner or later I predict that 
the laws will be amended in the manner sug- 
gested, 

Heretofore the American fire insurance com- 
panies have been content to operate in a re- 
stricted field, but in the face of increasing 
competition from foreign companies it has some 
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to be generally recognized that eventually there 
will be no alternative but that they become 
international organizations writin business 
everywhere throughout the civilized world. 

To do business in England, Francé, Germany 
Italy, South America, Australia, or in any of 
the other foreign countries, the American fire 
insurance companies will be very much handi- 
capped unless they are permitted to write al! 
classes of business as do their foreign compet. 
tors, It is going to be mighty difficult to make 
progress abroad if we are bound down by the 
restrictive and unnecessarily burdensome regu 
eens of the various States in our own coun- 
ry. 

It is essential, therefore, if American insur- 
ance companies are to back up American ; 
chants in the effort to extend our foreign com- 
merce that our insurance laws be revised so 
that we can do business on the same basis as 
our competitors from any other country. 


J. G. SELL JAILED 

John G. Sell, former president of 
the North Branch Fire, now the City 
Insurance Company, and promoter of 
numerous other enterprises, has been 
committed to the Northumberland 
County jail following his failure to pro- 
vide $32,000 on charges of larceny and 
embezzlement of amounts exceeding 
$100,000, mostly from pools formed by 
stockholders of the insurance corpora- 
tion to buy up its stock, it is alleged. 
The charges were preferred against 
Mr. Sell by William A. Shipman, presi- 
dent of the North Branch Title & Trust 
Company, who has an individual al- 
leged larceny of $100,000. Since mak- 
ane these charges Mr. Shipman has 
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“I CAN AND I WILL” 








So determined Rear-Admiral Peary when men poked fun at his purpose to 
reach “the top of the World.” He won, didn’t he? 


In the same manner those insurance agents, who have a goal, interest in 
their work and a victor’s will, are winning today. 


They represent the genuine, dyed-in-the-wool optimists who are keeping 
up their incomes by cultivating the sidelines of fire insurance, automobile, rent, 
* hail and tornado. 


Fidelity-Phenix agents will tell you that business 
is reviving and production increasing. They possess 
the “I can and I will” spirit. 
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West Finds British 
Markets Unsettled 


LOSSES HEAVY—INCOME LIGHT 


Unstable Companies Not Yet Entirely 
Eliminated; Reconstruction Period 
Brings Many Changes 


Converse D. West, marine secretary 
of the Importers & Exporters, returned 
July 2 from England aboard the “Ber- 
engaria,” formerly the “Imperator,” 
after having accomplished successfully 
the purpose of his trip. He was absent 
from his Beaver Street desk three 
months and in that interval closely 
surveyed marine insurance conditions 
and prospects in the United Kingdom. 
Business there, Mr. West states, is quiet 
and depressed with affairs worse than 
in the local marine market. 

Staggering losses continue to flow in- 
to the British offices, company execu- 
tives informed Mr. West, far outstrip- 
ping in proportion the volume of in- 
come being received and in the opin- 
ion of our informant the market across 


the Atlantic has still to pass through 
the more violent stages of reconstruc- 
tion which swept over the New York 
marine district these last twelve to 
eighteen months, carrying with it the 
unfortunate companies unable to with- 
stand serious adversities. Through 
the absence of insurance regulations 
as strict as those framed by the New 
York Insurance Department to govern 
the operations of companies here many 
British companies on the verge of 
financial collapse have kept from plung- 
ing over the precipice by writing rath- 
er recklessly for premium volume in 
order to keep receipts above loss pay- 
ments. At the same time they have 
been hoping apparently for the occur- 
rence of some miracle to rescue them 
from the quicksands of mounting li- 
ability, brought on by their acceptance 
of a large volume of highly competitive 
and unprofitable business. 
Liquidations Expected 

The truth is, as is plainly evident, 
that the eagerly watched for turn in 
events has not materialized and within 
the coming year several British com- 
panies, weakened to the point of ex- 
haustion by the relentless drain upon 
their finances are certain to face liqui- 
dation or bankruptcy. It behooves pol- 
icyholders in this country to scrutinize 
carefully all foreign insurances, and 
brokers offering unadmitted insurance 
to their clients should be positive that 
the insurers are rated in Class “A” or 
at least Class “B”. Placing business 
with underwriting offices rated by the 
British in groups “C” or “D” displays 
doubtful wisdom and a tendency to- 
ward undue optimism in the face of an 
inevitable housecleaning in the London 
and Liverpool markets. 

One should bear in mind that under 
the British system of financing a new 
insurance company only a compara- 
tively small percentage of the sub- 
scribed capital must be actually paid 
in before the company may undertake 


the acceptance of risks. More than 
one insurer is now facing the predica- 
ment of being unable to collect the bal- 
ance of the capital for which stock- 
holders are liable, and these funds are 
required to weather the storm. A 
money stringency exists in England, 
wealth is tied up in various invest- 
ments and consequently many men of 


, means cannot meet their insurance 


obligations. American companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters escape this form 
of difficulty because of the 100 per cent 
requirements. 

Local Market Better Reorganized 

Asked whether he believed the Brit- 
ish or American markets would be 
prepared first to take advantage of a 
revival in overseas business Mr. West 
was inclined to favor this country’s 
chances. The local market will be in 
a healthier state, already cleansed of 
the disturbing symptoms. The market 
here rests finally upon a solid rock 
foundation. American underwriters 
watch their results and scrutinize the 
risks offered more painstakingly than 
their British competitors. 

“The theory in London is that of 
spread, it being assumed that when 
business is bad in one locality it will 
be overcome by unusually good condi- 
tions prevailing in other centers where 
agencies are writing. This theory holds 
true so long as it does not have to con- 
tend with the moral hazard, assuming 
business otherwise is profitable. Un- 
der such circumstancés Mr, West avers, 
the London theory assuredly lends sta- 
bility to an insuring company. Today. 
another complexion is noted, the moral 
hazard being equally bad the world 
over and marine rates universally ad- 
mitted to be inadequate to compensate 
the risks involved. Under present cir- 
cumstances the American market’s 
method of underwriting, laying stress 
upon the moral hazard, will unquestion- 
ably prove that it possesses invaluable 
merits. 

Neither New York nor London can 
give vent to unqualified outbursts of 
enthusiasm while this stagnancy in 
worldwide. tradé ‘rémains unbroken 
Mr. West admitted with a smile, but 
he is firm in his belief that from the 
viewpoint of the assured admitted com- 
panies are far safer guarantors of in- 
demnity in case of loss or damage than 
some insurers over there who are writ- 
ing their heads off in a delirious at- 
tempt to stave off disaster by accumu- 
lating premiums and_ giving little 
thought to, or rather gambling against, 
the possibility of future losses. 


AUTOMOBILE VALUES 

“The insurance value of automobiles 
is a matter to which every local agent 
should give special attention at this 
time,” says Fireman’s Fund “Record.” 
“New cars should not be insured for 
more than 70 per cent of their cost 
price. Second hand cars should not be 
insured for more than 50 per cent. Re- 
ductions are now being made in the 
list prices of the automobiles and since 
the use of the valued policy is no long- 


er permitted, adjustments for tota) 
loss have to be made on the sounq 
value of the automobile at the time 
of the loss. This makes provision for 
the percentage of depreciation. If the 
policyholder is carrying insurance at 
full value he is paying premiums {or 
something he cannot hope to collect 
in the event of a loss. Local agents 
will find it much to their advantage in 
placing insurance to base the insurance 
on the approximate value of the car 
six or seven months hence.” 
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The Quiet Man at the Wheel 

“How did you happen to decide on 
this particular car?” I said to old man 
Hopkins as I glanced over the white 
enamelled wire wheels, the dainty blue 
monogram on the door and the chauf- 
feur’s faultless livery. 

Hopkins’ grinned. “Salesmanship 
sold me this car,” he said, “pure sales- 
manship of the highest grade.” 

Now, I am always interested in locat- 
ing good salesmanship, so I got curious, 
and—well, here is what Hopkins said: 

“Since the news got out that I want- 
ed a car every agency in the city has 
been calling on me, and salesmen and 
demonstrators have worried me to 
death. Every afternoon some car took 
me up Dead Horse Hill ‘on high’ or 
‘throttled down’ in traffic or ‘hit sixty’ 
in thirty seconds from a standing start. 
Men talked me tired on crank shafts, 
aluminum pistons, cantilever springs 
and heaven knows what else, and then 
one day I went out in this car. On the 
way home the salesman stopped to tele- 
phone, and while the engine whispered 
away in the front of the country hotel 
I leaned over and spoke to the demon- 
strator. 

“He was a quiet, silent man, almost 
fifty, I guess, who had just driven and 
listened while the salesman had been 
putting across the Sheldon. 

“*Tell me,’ I said, ‘You’ve driven this 
car a lot, I take it; tell me what is the 
best thing about it—the one big feature 


that makes it more desirable than all 
others?’ 

“Tt hasn’t any,’ he replied, looking 
me straight in the eye. ‘This car hasn’t 
any particular point of excellence.’ 

“Kind of queer remark for a chap 
presumably interested in the sale, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ ‘No,’ he went on quietly, taking an 
old cloth out of the side pocket and 
carefully wiping the dust off the speed- 
ometer, ‘there’s no special hot stuff feat- 
ure in the whole car—it’s all good.’ 

“And, say,” went on Hopkins, “When 
the man who had done all the talking 
came back I had a check for a deposit 
all made out. He thought he’d done 
the selling himself, but as a matter of 
fact the things he’d told me sounded a 
whole lot. like what the other car men 
had said. The quiet chap at the wheel 
had put the sale across. He had a 
way about him that stamped his opin- 
ions as absolutely sincere and built on 
an actual knowledge of things. I don’t 
get fooled in a man very often—used to 
trade horses, you know, back in the 
country when I was younger. When it 
came to a trade I always figured to look 
the owner over, as well as the animal. 

“Talk is a good deal alike—you can 
get it on a phonograph, you know. But 
character’s different, and usually hard 
to conceal. 

“Get in and I'll take you home.” 
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World Conditions As 
Seen By F. W. P. Rutter 


L. & L. GOVERNOR WRITES BOOK 





Keen Rivalry of America and Britain 
Natural, But This Competition 
Doesn’t Mean Enmity 





Few managers of insurance compa- 
nies possess the literary skill necessary 
to write a book of travel, nor 
have they the opportunity to make a 
journey sufficiently varied and covering 
a wide enough contact with races and 
lands to make such a volume worth 
while. Certainly, extensive foreign 
travel on the part of American man- 
agers is the exception. The British 
general managers, however, often have’ 
jurisdiction over world-wide territory; 
so occasionally they disappear from 
London haunts and do not re-appear 
until they have completely circled the 
earth. Such a trip was begun in Aug- 
ust, 1920, and completed in March, 1921, 
by F. W. Pascoe Rutter, who in May 
retired as general manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group, only to be- 
come governor and chairman of the 
board, positions which are the greatest 
in the gift of these companies. The 
London & Lancashire group, by the 
way, is a tremendous giant, with ag- 
gregate assets of $120,000,000; and one 
of the most superbly managed of all 
the international company groups. 

Mr. Rutter everywhere found the 
business man and the proletariat trying 
to recover from the great commercial 
shock following the war, the one from 
loaded shelves and crowded ware- 
houses, with values on the toboggan; 
the other face to face with unemploy- 
ment or wage cuts. Mr. Rutter has 
written a book giving impressions 
which came to him on this tour of the 
globe. Insurance is practically left un- 
touched, his pen being devoted to topics 
of broader and more universal interest; 
or to description of scenic beauties or 
human interest. In fact, the book is 
called “The World in Travail.” 


Two Russian Insurance Men 

This was not Mr. Rutter’s first trip 
of the sort, but thirty-three years had 
gone by since his previous visit to 
China. Some interesting little extracts 
from the book are reproduced here- 
with. Speaking of two of his fellow 
passengers on the ship taking him from 
England to America he gave this pen 
picture: 

“There are two. Russian insurance 
managers on board.. One escaped from 
Petrograd, via Kieff and Rostov, ejected 
along with Denekin’s Army. The other 
stayed on until October, 1918. He had 
run his office under Soviet Control, his 
staff being subordinate members of the 


_‘Workers’ Council.’ His salary as man- 


ager had been fixed by his clerks at 
2,000 rubles per annum, equal to £200 
pre-war, and now, perhaps £2 per an- 
num! His passport to leave ‘on busi- 
ness’ had first to be sanctioned and 
vised by his own staff. * * * These 
two men are now revelling in their free- 
dom, genial and amiable, because, as 
they say, while all they possess has 
disappeared into oblivion, they, unlike 
most of their friends, still exist.” 

Of Hartford he was impressed by 
imposing office buildings which by de- 
grees have sprung up on the verges of 
the park, with its graceful foliage and 
handsome capital. “Hartford, for an 
active business place is a restful oasis 
amidst the bustle of American cities.” 
A. G. MelIlwaine, United States man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire and 
president of the Orient, was the first 
insurance executive to plan and later 
carry through a building on the park 
to which Mr. Rutter refers. 

The British manager-author reached 
San Francisco in October, his third vis- 
it to the city. “Reflecting upon this 
great city which has risen so majes- 
tically from its ashes one ‘wonders 
whether it ever passes through the mind 
of any of this busy crowd surging along 
Market Street, with its four tracks of 
.tramways, that all this was built up 
out of the reserves of insurance com- 


to 22.38 


panies, which, in their desire for pres- 
tige, or susceptibility to the pressure 
of public and press, paid out on an 
average quite 150 per cent of the 
amount for which they were legally li- 
able.” 
Anglo-American Relations 

It is the practice of Mr. Rutter in 
this book to indulge in a few para- 
graphs of political philosophy regarding 


’ most of the countries he visited. Of 


the United States he says that here as 
well as in England the jgreat mass of 
the active people—the men in the 
street—are tired of world.politics; tired 
of sadly realizing that the war brought 
about a peace which is still only a 
name. The world, whether in the Unit- 
ed States or elsewhere, is really taking 
very little interest in all the problems 
of Parliaments and newspapers. Hav- 
ing gone through the agony and ten- 
sion of the Great Conflict, and assuming 
that all was over on Armistice Day, 
it does not appreciate the magnitude 
of the questions which have yet to be 
solved. In explaining the tragedy of 
Woodrow Wilson, he id he d lost 
the great and landablg fant of the 
League of Nations: be his. ex- 
altation he had not prepared his ground 
and secured the necessary support. 
“He seemed to have fosgotten that he 
was a age a and that the United 
States has always bee , is in 
pond main Reputiicns ME tt theiters 
estimate. 

The comments of wit ) Rutter on 
America’s reaching out for its share of 
world’s trade are of particular interest. 
Along this line he says in part: 

“We are keen compétitons ‘with our 
friends across the sea, and must con- 
tinue to be so. Like rival shopkeepers 
we pa prego d try to score Over each oth- 
er when we can. 

“But we must rememberthee’ they re- 
main financially rich; that we have be- 
come poor, and that another man’s 
troubles are always easier to bear than 
one’s own. And, as with individuals, 
so with nations. ih 

“But keen rivalry does not mean en- 
mity. Nor should we attach too much 
importance to the sensational utter- 
ances of the press, which often give 
an exaggerated impression of the true 
public mind. For, with ,it all, through 
the maze of political speculation, and 
despite the ambition of the great repub- 
lic to be foremost in ‘splendid isolation’ 
its heart is sound. The spirit and good 
will of its business métt—as I have 
known them for thirty-five years—to- 
wards ourselves remain’ unaffected. 

“Given, then, the reciprocal desire to 
soften asperities and lo to the ulti- 
mate outcome, our two great English- 
speaking nations, with the whole world 
in our keeping, have th gacred obliga- 
tion to pull together nat only for our 
mutual benefit but for the/good of man- 
kind.” ; s 

Japan // 

In discussing Japanese Aims Mr. Rut- 
ter said that there is qe ger that be- 
fore long Japan—by hodk or by crook, 
by sudden moves, by; altimata—may 
get their desired foothold in China to 
such an extent that théy will be the 
real masters and co llers of that 
vast territory. With f ssia crippled 
and dormant, what is e to prevent 
our astute friends with their inimitable 
faculty of adopting and ‘adopting other 
people’s ideas from some day applying 
the Monroe Doctrine to the Far East? 
Might they not then conceivably chaP 
lenge the supremacy of the United 
States in the Philippines, or even of 
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ourselves in the Yangtsze and Hong 
Kong, all within their “sphere of influ- 
ence?” 

One significant paragraph then fol- 
lows: 

“In foreign countries, such as Japan 
as it was, and China as it still is, unex- 
ploited and ignorant of their own po- 
tentialities, we Britishers, in the van 
of European enterprise, have forced 
many-a door. If only the door was 
sufficiently ajar to place our foot in- 
side, we soon had it wide open. But 
things have changed. The Japanese, 
with their latter-day enlightenment and 
progress, have lately been forcing that 
door back upon us, until now, the Brit- 
isher in Japan is mainly a ‘re-insurer’ 
or second-hand dealer, and has little 
more than the footing with which he 
started. This is not only discouraging 
to those foreigners who have made 
their home in Japan and by their com- 
mercial activities have helped to de- 
velop the country, but it must surely 
react upon the Japanese themselves, 
whose world-wide prosperity so much 
depends upon the sympathy and con- 
cert of other countries.” 

Mr. Rutter is not concerned by a 
yellow peril future of China because of 
the variety of races and language there, 
and he does not try to draw political 
conclusions with reference to India. 

An interesting book. 





CHARLES E. SWAN AUDITOR 





Cashier of Continental Succeeds R. L. 
Dougherty Who Recently Resigned; 
E. B. Kalbacher Promoted 





Charles E. Swan has been appointed 
auditor of the “America Fore” group to 
succeed R. L. Dougherty who recently 
resigned. Mr. Swan entered the em- 
ploy: of the old Phenix of Brooklyn 
twenty-five years ago after graduating 
from the Boys’ High School in Brook- 
lyn. In 1910 when that company 
merged into the Fidelity-Phenix he was 
selected for the position of cashier. In 
1911 he was transferred to The Conti- 
nental and made cashier, which posi- 
tion he has held until this present pro- 
motion. 

E. B. Kalbacher, local Continental 
cashier, will fill Mr. Swan’s place as 
cashier of the Continental and Amer- 
ican Eagle and L. E. Harrison of the 
same department will move up into Mr. 
Kalbacher’s position as local cashier 
of the Continental. 
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New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 


Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric. -G. Falle- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 





H.KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
90 William St., New York City 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1982. 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

eee eT ee et a 

HANOVER is an b a ~ assurance of 

the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

B. S. Secretary 
N, Asst. Sec'y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORE 
HOWIE & CAIN. 
Motrepeiiiaa Dlewser “*™™™ 


9% WILLIAM STREET, HEW YORK 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 





Unsettied Losses and Other Claims 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


LIABILITIES 


POURURERTOCRESTCOOCRT OCCT OSes 


Total Assets January 1, 1921..........+....+- $27,111,498.98 
H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. om, Asst. Sec'y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-Pres' 


ident C B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. Seymour 


. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 
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REVISED EDITION 
EXPERIENCE-GRABING- 
RATING SCHEDULE 


(Continued from page 1) 


after the price has: been set they are 
necessarily a matter of prediction. The 
best possible basis for prediction is a 
body of carefully analyzed and tabu- 
lated statistics of losses which have 
occurred in the past under conditions 
similar to those for which a rate is to 
be named. It is the purpose of the 
Experience Grading and Rating Sched- 
ule to furnish a method of compiling 
such statistics for use in making fire 
insurance rates. This schedule was 
first brought out in 1915 and is now 
appearing in a revised edition. Its 
author, E. G. Richards, a fire insurance 
executive with a wide range of experi- 
ence in the business, has been asso- 
ciated for years with the rate-making 
problem. His competence to pass on 
the practical aspects of the application 
of the schedule and his primary pur- 
pose of placing fire insurance rate-mak- 
ing on a basis which shall be at once 
scientifically sound and in the best in- 
terests of the carriers will be accepted 
without question. 

Mr. Richards divides the fire hazard 
into three parts: inherent, internal ex- 
posure and external exposure, and pro- 
poses to determine separately the loss 
cost for which each is responsible. To 
this end risks are to be grouped into 
five grades (in the earlier edition there 
were ten) of inherent hazard to which 
all risks are primarily liable. Such of 
the risks in these groups as are ex- 
posed internally or externally are to 
be further divided into five grades of 
internal exposure and of external ex- 
posure hazard. It is proposed that the 
fire insurance companies shall record 
centrally their. writings and losses fcr 
each of these grades of the three haz- 
ards under each division of the Na- 
tional Board classification, under which 
risks are classified; first, by location 
into ten grades of cities or towns; sec- 
ond, by occupancy into four hundred 
and thirty classes; and third, by con- 
struction into Fire-Proof, Brick and 
Frame. 

This process of division and sub- 
division results in a total of seven hun- 
dred and nine thousand, five hundred 
possible groups. From these records 
a tabulation of writings and losses 
would be made for each group and the 
loss cost calculated per hundred dol- 
lars of insurance carried. To calculate 
the total probable loss cost for any par- 
ticular risk, after assigning it to its 
appropriate hazard groups, it is only 
necessary to add together the amounts 
of loss indicated under each of those 
three groups. For example, suppose 
that a brick building risk with a retail 
drug occupancy was located in a grade 
four city, that its inherent hazard was 
“average,” its external exposure haz- 


ard “heavy,” and that it had no inter- 
nal exposure. Assume further that ex- 
perience on risks similarly grouped 
showed losses from inherent hazard of 
$.275 per $100 of insurance and, from 
external exposure, losses of $.4125. 
The probable loss cost on this risk 
would be calculated as follows: 





Inherent Hazard (Average)..... $. oe 

Internal Exposure (None)....... 

External Exposure (Heavy)..... 4135 
Watets Civ. ididiwk Sete fs $.6875 


Making an allowance for expenses 
and underwriting profit respectively 
of 40 per cent and 5 per cent of the 
gross rate: 

.6875 





—_———— = $1.25 

1 — (.40 + .5) ; 

The gross rate of $1.25 would be tne 
amount to be charged to the policy- 
holder if rates were to be based direc-- 
ly on the entire combined experience 
of the carriers for the class to which 
it refers; in other words, if the United 
States were to be regarded as a unit 
for purposes of rate quotation. 

But loss costs and expense ratios 
vary between states and _ therefore 
rates cannot properly be uniform over 
the entire country. Nevertheless if it 
were attempted to base rates for each 
state on its own experience the ex- 
posure (loss cost) in most groups would 
be so small as seriously to impair its 
reliability as an index to probable loss 
costs. Mr. Richards has developed a 
method for modifying the indications 
of countrywide experience for each 
group to conform to the loss and ex- 
pense characteristics of individual 
states. A flat rate is to be calculated 
which, if applied to all risks in the 
United States regardless of relative 
hazard, would produce sufficient rev- 
enue to pay losses, expenses and 5 per 
cent profit. A similar rate is to be 
calculated for each state. Such rates 
might be $1.125 for the entire country 
and $.751 in the state in which is lo 
cated the risk cited in the above ex- 
ample. Applying the ratio of these 
rates to the result already secured: 

$1.25 x $.751 
—_—————- = $.834 


$1.125 
$.834 is the final rate to be charged to 
the policyholder in the given state. 

In considering this proposal for what 
amounts to a revolutionary change in 
fire insurance rate making two ques- 
tions may well be asked: are present 
methods unsatisfactory, and if so, is 
the E. G. R. Schedule the most satis- 
factory solution of the rate making 
problem? 

The unsatisfactory nature of present 
methods of making rates requires no 
demonstration here, it has frequently 
been proved and commented upon. The 
outstanding fact of the situation is that 
the system now in use is based almost 
entirely on estimates (enlightened esti- 
mates, to be sure), the accuracy of 
which- are not demonstrable. That 
these estimates are, in certain cases, 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analysis of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and inchide: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Misrepresentations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
Mmation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
atid Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers Policies, 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Atitomobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Iftsurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Company Bonds, 
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made in great detail and that they are 


given a misleading appearance of ac- 
curacy which is of great use for pur- 
poses of explanation to policyholders 
does not alter their essential charac- 
ter. Further it is well known that cer- 
tain broad classes of risks are much 
sought after because of their superior 
profit-breeding attributes while other 
classes are forced on the companies 
py @ judicious application of leaven 
from the former group. The only pos- 
sible conclusion is that the present sys- 
tem is not an effective instrument for 
the accurate measurement of fire haz- 
ards. Rates are now a result of the 
influence of underwriting judgment, of 
hazards, of competition and of inertia. 

Turning to the second question it is 
pertinent to make certain further in- 
quiries! 

First, would the groups proposed be 
homogeneous as to hazard? Certainly 
the elements of hazard controlling the 
final groups contemplated by the E. G. 
R. Schedule are sufficiently numerous 
and diverse to make all practicable al- 
lowance for variation of hazard be- 
tween risks, and arrangement is made 
for their progressive sub-division in 
such a way as to proceed from general 
to specific hazard characteristics The 
grading and classification of risks on 
which the composition of groups would 
directly depend would involve the ex- 
ercise of judgment and undoubtedly a 
certain amount of error. But the sta- 
tistics of losses should furnish a guide 
for rearrangements which would elim- 
inate the grosser érrors. As for those 
which would remain, in any system 
there would always be a residuum of 
error and this schedule seems to prom- 
ise the reduction of error to its lowest 
terms. 

Second, would the losses in the var- 
ious groups be sufficient as a basis for 
prediction of future losses? Assuming 
that reported losses were to continue 
at the same rate as those reported to 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for 1919, the total losses for a ten 
year peried in the United States would 
amount to approximately $2,266,000,000. 
If these were distributed equally among 
the seven hundred and nine thousand 
five hundred groups, each group would 
have losses of $3,194. Obviously this 
is an inadequate figure on which to 
base a rate. But actual results would 
probably show that. some groups wou!d 
yield no losses, others very small loss- 
es; many, losses adequate for rate mak- 
ing purposes; and a few, such large 
losses that there would be no question 
as to their evidential value. In dealing 
with groups yielding inadequate experi- 
ence those of similar hazard quality 
could be combined to the extent neces- 
sary to accumulate a dependable body 
of experience; comparisons could be 
made between such groups and others 
with adequate experience, appropriate 
judgment differentials being adopted to 
express the relations of hazard between 
them; or the experience period could 
be extended. No system would com- 
pletely eliminate the use of judgment 
—particularly in the early stages of 
development. But it is extremely im- 
portant that, if an attempt is to be 
made to base rates on experience, the 
groups at first adopted represent a 
complete analysis of hazard qualities, 
for it is a simple matter to combine 
groups which are too limited in scope 
but it is difficult to make further sub- 
divisions after a scheme has once been 
placed in operation. 

Third, granting that the E. G. R. 
Schedule would accomplish its end, the 
rating of fire risks according to ascer- 
tained experience, would its application 
be attended by undue expense or 
Other disabilities? It does not seem 
Probable that rating expense would be 
increased. The mechanical work inci- 
dent to the proposed plan would be 
Scarcely more than that now undertak- 
en by the Actuarial Bureau and the 
grading of towns and risks could be 
accomplished by the same force of in- 
Spectors as are now employed in in- 
Spection work—the clerical force which 





pense in effecting the transfer to the 
new scheme and in maintaining both 
systems concurrently until sufficient 
experience had been accumulated. The 
writer is hardly in a position to make 
an estimate covering this phase of the 
problem but such an estimate would 
be feasible and in point. 

Another objection which will be 
heard is based on the unwillingness of 
underwriters to report their experience 
to a central bureau. Looking at the 
matter from the long run point of view 
and considering developments in other 
lines of insurance it is difficult to see 
that this objection is of great weight. 
Accurate rates are of much more im- 
portance than the preservation of in- 
dividual secrets, and underwriters 
would probably be well advised to take 
control of the calculation of such rates 
before they are forced to subscribe to 
methods which they do not control and 
which they may not approve. Publicity 
is not so much to be feared as is lack 
of fundamental evidence of fair deal- 
ing. 

For the present writer to express a 
general opinion concerning the~advis- 
ability of adopting the E. G. R. Sched- 
ule or some plan based on similar prin- 
ciples would perhaps be presumptuous. 
It may properly be stated that present 
methods are not such as to command 
admiration. The prophesy is also ven- 
tured that experience will become a 
larger factor in fire insurance rate 
making in the future and the sugges- 
tion is advanced that the earlier experi- 
ments along this line are made and the 
more freely these experiments are 
made the subject of co-operative dis- 
cussion and application the more de- 
fensible and substantial will be the 
position of the business of fire insur- 
ance. 

New Features; Detailed Changes 

The revised edition of the E. G. R. 
Schedule offers no new departure in 
principle. It presents, however, a much 
clearer and more detailed explanation 
of the purposes and methods underly- 
ing its application. Although it fol- 
lows the general lines of the first edi- 
tion, certain new features and detailed 
changes deserve especial mention: 

1. The grades of quality of inherent 
hazard and of exposure have been re- 
duced from ten to five. 

2. A chart graphically explaining the 
division of risks into groups furnishes 
a much more adequate presentation of 
this process. This chart is reproduced 
in another column.) 

3. The hypothetical illustrations of 
the method of building up rates have 
been amplified and clarified. 

4. Two new factors have been intro- 
duced into the grading of individual 
risks, the mercantile rating and the 
fire loss record of the insured, in an 
attempt to take account of the moral 
hazard. This feature will be of inter- 
est and should arouse considerable dis- 
cussion. Briefly; it is suggested that, 
in grading a risk, the capital and cred- 
it of the owner should be considered, 
and that previous fires should be as- 
signed a weight varying with the cause 
of each fire and the seriousness of the 
loss. : 

Necessarily the weight given to such 
considerations must be experimental 
and should carefully be checked with 
statistics of losses as they accumulate. 
Only in this way could any actual rela- 
tion between these records and moral- 
hazard be shown. 

The principal objection to the use 
of the fire loss record, other than 
where circumstances indicate that par- 
ticular losses were due to moral haz- 
ard, is that the statistical experience 
of an individual risk is not sufficient 
for rate making purposes. This objec- 
tion might be met by a statistical study 
showing that subsequent losses have 
a direct relation to the number and 
amount of past losses. In any event, 
this proposal deserves careful study, 
as a practicable method of measuring 
moral hazard would be an important 
and salutory innovation. 

5. The calculation of separate rates 
for risks insured with, and without, 
the co-insurance clause is proposed. As 
&@ possible alternative there is outlined 
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a plan for making a flat charge for the 
absence of the co-insurance clause, a 
method which would automatically 
penalize most heavily those risks where 
co-insurance is most necessary. There 
is no doubt that some method of meas- 


It ~might 
well be found that the expense of mak- 
ing exact measurements would be im- 
practicable and that it would, on the 
whole, be better to adopt some roughly 
accurate charge the’ primary purpose 


and valuation of all risks. 








< UNITED STATES EXPERIENCE 
CARD RECORDS OF WRITINGS AND LOSSES 
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uring the effect of varying percentages 
of insurance to value should be found 
and expressed in the rate. Exact re- 
sults would require statistical studies 
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of which would be to induce the in- 
sured to accept the co-insurance clause. 
This is another question which demands 
careful study. 





INSURANCE BREEDS NEGLECT? 


Judge Norris S. Barrett of the Phila- 
delphia Courts in charging the July 
Grand Jury laid great emphasis on the 
menace of the greatly increasing num- 
ber of accidental deaths and ihe need 
for rigid enforcement of the law. He 


told the jury that automobile owners 
are responsible for the recklessness of 
chauffeurs and predicted that drastic 
legislation will be enacted respecting 
insurance against homicidal negligence 
as it destroys a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of owners. 





Sinée 1825 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company’s Building 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


has shown high up on its cornice a scarab— 
Symbol of Endless Vitality. 
Since earliest Egyptian times the scarabaeus has been the 
type and emblem of Self-Perpetuation. 











And So The Pennsylvania 
Old in Years; but Young in Spirit: 
Conservative in Management, yet Progressive in Ideas, has 
maintained a lively concern in its Policyholders’ and its 
Agents’ interests that justifies its Vitality and Steady Growth. 











The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Cecil F. Shallcross, President 








New York Office: 76 William Street 








HAM, CHICKEN AND RAIN 





All Enjoyed Without Discrimination by 
Pennsylvania Field Men at 
Their Outing 





With a chicken, ham and waffle din- 
ner as the chief attraction of the after- 
noon, the annual outing and picnic of 
the Pennsylvania Field Club of Harris- 
burg was held at the Grantville Hotel, 
Grantville, Pa. 

A slight rainfall did not alter the 
program as arranged by the entertain- 
ment committee and an afternoon of 
sports was indulged in, both human and 
athletic, including baseball, quoits, Af- 
rican golf, put and take, cards and vari- 
ous other events. The fat men’s race 
was called off owing to the absence of 
the challenger who had more important 
business to attend to. It is reported 
that he went to Scranton, Pa. to capture 
a $500 household furniture line, pre- 
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mium $2.25; expenses including $7 room 
at the’ Casey Hotel, $56.40. 

The baseball game between the Dip- 
somaniacs and the Pyromaniacs was 
halted at the fifth inning due to the 
apprehension of the captain of the Dip- 
somaniacs as to the probability of the 
supply of refreshments becoming ex- 
hausted. 

The Sunbury delegation claims to 
have won the quoit championship but 
as the entries were for amateurs only, 
this claim is not uncontested. 





W. A. HURST IN NEW YORK 

W. A. Hurst, manager and secretary 
of the Car & General, London, a com- 
pany closely affiliated with the Royal 
Exchange, was in New York City this 
week. It is rumored that he is con- 
templating entering the company here 
if conditions appear sufficiently favor- 
able to warrant such a step. 


WM. A. BLODGETT 
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| MARINE DEPARTMENT | 








Coleman and Jennings 
To Leave Wm. H. McGee 


OPEN AGENCY OFFICE 





WILL 





Chief Underwriter and Head of Loss 
Department to Begin Underwrit- 
ing for Themselves 





Eugene J. F. Coleman and Robert B. 
Jennings, both prominent members of 
the marine underwriting agency of 
William H. McGee & Co., last week 
confirmed stories in circulation for sev- 
eral days that they were on July 31 to 
resign their connections and organize 
an agency Office of their own. W. H. 
McGee & Co. ranks conspicuously 
among the foremost underwriting offices 
in New York, represents a large group 
of powerful American companies and 
one foreign insurer and its premium ac- 
count is generally conceded to run well 
over a million dollars annually. Mr. 
McGee himself is an underwriter of re- 
markable ability, possessed of an ag- 
gressive and zealous personality, self- 








=. x 
EUGENE J, F. COLEMAN 


assertive and a fighter in every sense 
of the word. With the aid of Mr. Cole- 
man as his chief underwriter and Mr. 
Jennings as head of the loss depart- 
ment Mr. McGee strengthened his or- 
ganization greatly when these men 
were wisely chosen to become mem- 
bers of the firm, incorporated in 1913. 
Rumors that Mr. Coleman and Mr. Jen- 
nings were leaving Mr. McGee came 
as a complete surprise to underwriters 
in the marine insurance district and 
were scarcely believed until affirmed a 
few days ago, This is one of the most 
important changes occurring in the lo- 
cal market. 

Neither Mr. Coleman nor Mr. Jen- 
nings will announce any definite plans 
for the immediate future except that 
they purpose to form a partnership to 
engage in marine underwriting and will 
start actively when they secure their 
appointments as marine representa- 
tives for one or more companies. Ne- 
gotiations are now pending but exactly 
what companies are involved is not 
public information. Nor will Mr. Cole- 
man or Mr. Jennings state their reasons 
for terminating with Mr. McGee busi- 
hess relations which extended over a 
Period of approximately twenty-five 
years. When interviewed Saturday by 
4 representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Jennings would merely state 
a correct the story of his approaching 
Withdrawal. 

Mr. Coleman a Veteran 
Mr. Coleman rightfully bears the 








ROBERT B. JENNINGS 
title of Mr. McGee’s “right hand man.” 
Born in New York City in 1873 he has 
been associated with Mr. McGee during 
his entire career in the marine insur- 
ance field, or for slightly over a quar- 
ter of a certury. His employer rep- 
resented the Providence Washington 
and the St. Paul Fire & Marine in those 
early days of the agency’s history and 
Mr. Coleman, recognized as a brilliant 
underwriter, worked his way steadily 
forward, keeping pace with the remark- 
able growth of the office. Like Mr. 
McGee he has a keen analytical mind, 
absolutely essential to acquire success 
in a business so diversified as marine 
underwriting; and the agency’s develop- 
ment clearly reflects Mr. Coleman’s 
comprehensive knowledge and his 
knack for choosing desirable risks from 
the niultitude laid by the brokers daily 
upon his desk in the private office, ad- 
joining Mr. Jennings’, on the second 
floor at 15 William Street. With the 
incorporation of the agency Mr. Cole- 
man’s relations to Mr. McGee became 
more intimate. During the profitable 
war period additional companies were 
secured and W. H. McGee & Co. ex- 
panded surprisingly under the skillful 
direction of its energetic and capable 
underwriting force. 

Career of R. B. Jennings 

Mr. Jennings, in charge of the loss 
department, has proven his skill and 
versatility by his satisfactory handling 
of thousands of intricate adjustment 
questions. An agency’s reputation and 
permanency are as fully dependent 
upon the prompt and nevertheless fair 
and equitable payment of losses as 
upon intelligent underwriting and Mr. 
Jennings is known most favorably 
among assureds, brokers and under- 
writers for these essential characteris- 
tics. On the other hand, he has been 
unceasingly careful to safeguard the in- 
terests of the companies in the agency 
and with his broad knowledge of mar- 
ine insurance law and precedent is an 
authority on loss questions. He has de- 
servedly won broad recognition and 
his resignation will produce a gap in 
= loss department most difficult to 
fill. 


For more than twenty years Mr. Jen-* 


nings has maintained his connections 
with Mr. McGee. After gaining his 
initial marine insurance training with 
the local branch of the Fireman’s Fund 
he entered the employ of his present 
superior and endowed with the right 
calibre advanced steadily until as a 
partner in the agency he attained the 
high rank he holds today. He was 
born in this city in 1880. 

Wm. H. McGee & Co. represent as 
general agents for the marine depart- 
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NOTICE 


<ugene J. Coleman and Robert B. 
Jennings retire from the firm of 
William H. McGee & Company on 
July 31st, 1921. William H. McGee 
continues the business under the 
firm of William H. McGee & Com- 


pany. 


Signed Wm. H. McGee 


Eugene J. Coleman, 
Robert B. Jennings. 














ment the following companies: St. Paul 
Fire & Marine; Phoenix of Hartford; 
Great American; Camden Fire; West- 
chester; and Niagara; as agents, the 
Providence Washington, Concordia and 
Security; and as United States man- 
agers, the Skandinavia Re-Insurance, 
of Copenhagen. 





A Consolidated Stock Exchange house 
now is installed on the first floor of the 
Washington Marine Building, recently 
sold by the tobacco interests controlling 
the marine insurance company. Thus a 
stranger in our midst, whereas a year 
ago mgrine underwriters were sitting 
up nights trying to find additional office 
space. 


NOONAN WITH HAGEDORN &@& CO. 

Announcement is made that R. F. 
Noonan is now associated with Hage- 
dorn & Company in the transaction of 
insurance in all its branches at 25 
South William Street, New York City. 





Frank H. Baldwin, formerly a com- 
mander, engineering, in the United 
States Navy, has been appointed ex- 
clusive surveyor at Valparaiso, Chile, 
for the American Bureau of Shipping. 





Frank H. Gasson, masager of the 
claims department of the United States 
branch of the Second Russian, has re- 
signed. He came here about four years 
ago from Canada. 
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Current Problems 
In Marine Circles 


TALK SUPERSEDES BUSINESS 








Dullness Breeds Suggestions for For- 
eign Conference Which Require 
Attention First at Home 





Oftentimes a suggestion which itself 
may go amiss of the mark set arouses 
proposals, arguments, discussions that 
finally bring forth ideas worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. Fully a year 
ago an appeal was launched for the 
calling of an international marine in- 
surance conference to formulate more 
equitable regulations governing re-in- 
surance practises. Every leading insur- 
ance and shipping journal gave col- 
umns of space voicing its own opinions 
and publicly expressing the views of 
leading authorities in this international 
business. Little headway has been re- 
corded. 

Despite the existence of pernicious 
practises at the close of the hectic war 
period when marine underwriting rested 
gloriously on the uppermost pinnacle of 
Mount Prosperity these re-insurance 
evils—prone to be exaggerated—are 
gradually eliminating themselves. So 
far as the American end of the prob- 
lem is concerned underwriters are 
honestly confident that the inaccuracies 
and carelessness born of war-time neces- 
sity for haste when experienced and 
intelligent employes were at a premium, 
have been replaced by systems of pro- 
cedure far more efficient and with 
which vociferous criticism cannot be 
found. So too, has the laxity, wherever 
it existed, in the preparation of border- 
eaux and forwarding of re-insurance 
premiums given way to prompter ren- 
dering of accounts between ceding com- 
panies and their re-insurers. The un- 
desirables, the black sheep in this mar- 
ket, are gone, so far as visible evidences 
are concerned. 

Although this clamor for a European 
conference seems to stimulate only a 
slight degree of interest here, some of 
the sidelights are viewed with gratifica- 
tion. Indeed, they outshine the original 
propositions as the sun does the moon. 
A. Rinman lists in the “Scandinavian 
Insurance Magazine” several knotty 
problems pondering over which many 
a local underwriter has added a few 
gray hairs to his head during the last 
two years. It is still the opinion here 
that while international co-operation is 
to be encouraged and is an ideal goal 
toward which we should be striving, 
each country separately must tackle its 
own difficulties, analyze the fundamen- 
tals of the problems and seek solutions 
satisfactory to local conditions before 
trying to apply the cures to foreign 
sufferers of like ailments. It is mani- 
festly ridiculous to impose new ideas 
upon some loosely organized association 
of marine underwriters while the ma- 
chinery for enforcing the rules lacks 
a backbone, and while the individual 
offices in each market find it apparently 
impossible to come to an agreement 
among themselves, unless some degree 
of compulsion, some threat of force im- 
pels them to act. 

Six Delightful Problems 

As the most vital questions fit for 
discussion and reformation at an inter- 
national conference Mr. Rinman lists 
the following: 

1. The bill of lading clauses, freeing 
shipowners from almost any responsi- 
bility. Here the underwriting compa- 
nies have just cause for complaint, and 
it is an endless battle to decide where- 
in a shipowner is rightly free from la- 
bility for losses or damages and when 
he cannot pass the claim to the insurer. 
The revised bill of lading clauses now 
being rewritien by leading lawyers 
should clearly differentiate between the 
types of losses for which each group 
may be held accountable. 

To secure ‘good hull accounts, to per- 
mit American vessels to compete easier 


the insurers permitted themselves to be 
burdened with claims they ought never 
have paid and as precedent is often 
fatal the practise became a habit until 
today we witness the marine companies 
granting indemnity on risks wholly out- 
side the proper field of insurance. To 
place the shipowners back in their 
proper places, to prevent them from 
sidestepping their proper obligations, 
is the unenviable but unavoidable duty 
of the insurers. 

2. Theft and pilferage. This is the 
choice looking bit of tough-as-rubber 
meat bitten into by underwriters every- 
where and many a broken tooth is no- 
ticeable today. Through the organiza- 
tion of the Trade Protective Associa- 
tion and the sweeping reductions in mer- 
chandise values, thus removing the ir- 
resistible incentive to purloin, the T. 
and P. tangle no longer proves the bane 
of every office handling this risk. Fit- 
ting precautions are being taken to 
shelve the T. and P. clauses unless 
shippers are amenable to arguments for 
adequate rates. It is no longer a matter 
of wisdom to grant non-marine frills 
to acquire or hold lines in the face of 
the fiercest competition. It is cheaper 
to pass up some applications promising 
huge premiums than to throw overboard 
all profits, and then some, to see the 
risks go on the books. 


Defining Dubious Clauses 


3. Such general clauses as “from 
warehouse to warehouse,” “including 
lighterage,” “including transship- 


ments” should be revised with the view 
of limiting the underwriters’ responsi- 
bility to a normal time and a normal 
risk. Such changes would follow close- 
ly those in the bills of lading and re- 
lieve the underwriters of shouldering 
risks which were never conceived of 
years ago by the first users of these 
phrases. With consignees declining to 
accept shipments the element of time 
enters immediately into the scope of 
the protection granted an assured. It 
is now generally conceded that under- 
writers should name specifically the 
number of days the coverage shall run 
after a steamer reaches her port of des- 
tination, rather than face constant dis- 
putes over what constitutes a ware- 
house, interruption of transit and de- 
viation. Not to mention having all this 
complicated by the matter of insurable 
interest when the shipments are re- 
fused. 

4. Limitation of deckloads. This 
treats a subject which the underwriters 
should make conscious effort to remedy. 


Cargo exposed to the elements may at. 


any moment be damaged and not so 
infrequently shipments are carried on 
deck when the shipper and the insurer 
believe them stowed safely away in the 
holds. The desire to carry every ton a 
vessel can possibly stand has led more 
than one zealous, though not scrupu- 
lously careful, vessel operator to pack 
a few cases away in a convenient corner 
of the deck. Again, the shifting of 
legitimate deck loads has endangered 
the safety of steamers if said deckloads 
are too heavy. Ever-watching must the 
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underwriters be. Vessels have cap- 
sized, and parts of deckloads have been 
thrown overboard with frantic haste by 
frightened crews to right a ship 
threatening to go down in a heavy 
storm. For all these foibles the insur- 
ers may pay unless contractual precau- 
tions are taken. 

5. The necessity of increasing gen- 
erally the insurance premiums to meet 
decreasing values. Such a course is 
obviously the only means to offset the 
fall in premium income since foreign 
trade became depressed, and is closely 
linked with suggestion number 6, which 
is, the regulation of competition be- 
tween different nations in order to put 
a stop to indiscriminate rate-cutting. 
The rate-shaving war has about run its 
course. Excessive competition has 
proved so disastrous for several compa- 
nies that their demises cleared the ter- 
ritory of the chief offenders. Accurate 
underwriting judgment will not permit 
of rate-cutting beyond a certain point, 
either for insurance on cargoes or hulls. 

Let the struggle revolve around serv- 
ice—prompt settlement of losses, etc. 
Let that feature be stressed to the as- 
sured. Cheapness weakens security. In 
the final instance protection is the in- 
tangible commodity which a shipper or 
shipowner purchases. There is ample 
room for improved service and practi- 
cally none for further rate reductions. 

Ail these afore-mentioned sugges- 
tions may well be tackled by the indi- 
vidual markets before becoming the pro- 
gramme of a conference. 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED | 


FEDERAL ACTION ON THEFT 





Three Hearings Scheduled for Next 
Week; Underwriters Hope to Shift 
Liability to Carriers 





New York’s marine underwriting mar- 
ket will be ably represented by a large 
delegation at the hearings to be held in 
Washington Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday by the committee appointed to 
delve into the theft situation. This 
eostly muddle has finally attracted the 
attention of Congress and an investiga- 
tion into conditions making possible the 
ceaseless stealing of merchandise in 
transit will be begun. Whether or not 
any particular good will evolve from 
this movement remains to be seen. The 
underwriters foresee relief if the car- 
riers can be held more closely account: 
able for goods in their possession, and 
probably they will center their attack 
on that point. Lax supervision of crews, 
insufficient protection of cargoes on 
piers, and a generally careless attitude 
toward the safeguarding of merchandise 
by shipowners and operators has, un- 
derwriters say, greatly encouraged 
thieves. 

The sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries which will listen to the argu 
ments offered by underwriters, ship 
owners and shippers, includes the fol 
lowing: Congressmen Edmonds, Pent- 
sylvania; Lehlbach, New Jersey; Cul 
len, New York; Hardy, Texas; Free, 
California; Lazaro, Louisiana, and 
Gahn, Ohio. 





PORTS ARE CLEARING 

Local banks in foreign ports with the 
aid of reputable Americans in business 
there are facilitating the removal and 
distribution of merchandise shipped 
from this country, refused by com 
signees and held in Customs or in prt 
vate warehouses for an_ indefinite 
length of time. Marine underwriters 
here will welcome reports that these 
goods are being liquidated and removed 
from places where they constitute de- 
cidedly bad risks for the insurers. Con 
ditions in the Argentine especially are 
improving and other world ports are 
being cleared of this acute mercantile 
congestion. The American [xpress 


Company, through its representatives 
located widely throughout the world, 
is decidedly optimistic in its reports of 
cargo digestion following a period of 
heavy over-feeding. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Expensive Dividend 
For Mutual 1 Policyholder 


$70 COSTS ‘HIM $5,500 





Premium and Big Dividend 
Resulted in Cheap Service 
and Big Loss 


Cheap 





How a certain mutual paid a big divi- 
dend and then avoided liability on a 
technicality is told in the following ar- 
ticle which was published in “Service 
Bulletin” the house organ of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident: 

A prominent mutual company has re- 
cently been conducting a national ad- 
yertising campaign for automobile li- 
ability insurance by means of full-page 
advertisements in various p@giodicals 
and the daily papers, extolling its 
claim service and making a play on its 
dividend record. 


That it pays dividends to _ policy- 
holders, we do not question. How it 
pays them is another matter. It is ob- 


vious that the cost of getting business 
by expensive advertising must very 
nearly approximate the agents’ commis- 
sion paid by stock companies. Fur- 
thermore, the strongest mutual advo- 
cate will not claim that its underwrit- 
ers possess any mediumistic powers 
that enable them to foresee which auto- 
mobiles will be involved in personal in- 
jury cases and which will not. Saving 
the moderate dividends paid by stock 
companies to their shareholders would 
not permit any record-breaking pay- 
ments to policyholders. How do they 
do it? Let us tell you a little story 
that happens to be true in every par- 
ticular and then you can form your own 
conclusions. 


Refuses To Pay 


A certain concern had insured its 
trucks in this mutual and on expira- 
tion of the policy had received a divi- 
fend of $70. Convinced by this that 
the glittering prospects held forth by 
the company were true, the assured re- 
nmewed on November 23, 1918. On Aug- 
ust 20, 1919, one of the trucks was in- 
volved in a collision in which a man 
was killed. Three days prior thereto 
the license of the chauffeur had ex- 
pired and through carelessness or over- 
sight no application for renewal had 
heen filed. When this was ascertained, 
the company promptly denied liability 
under a clause contained in its policy 
reading substantially as follows: “The 
automobiles and the drivers thereof 
Shall be duly licensed in accordance 
with the laws relating thereto.” Our 
information is that the company did 
mot even give the benefit of its serv- 
ices in the defense of the suit, and on 
March 7, 1921, judgment was rendered 
against the assured in the sum of 
$5,500. 

We can not feel any considerable 
amount of sympathy for the assured in 
his predicament. He bought a cheap 
article thinking that Ife was getting the 
real thing in the way of insurance, and 
Re has no one but himself to blame. 


The fact is, however, that a consider- 
able portion of the loss will have to be 
borne by the dependents of the man 
who was killed, as the assured is now 
contemplating and has gone to the ex- 
tent of preparing papers to go through 
bankruptcy, due in the main to this 
judgment for $5,500. 
How They Do It 


Yes, the company’s dividend record 
has been maintained—but at what a 
cost! The assured in bankruptcy, the 
claimant only partially reimbursed, at 
the best, for the loss that the courts 
held had been sustained, the public is 
the eventuai loser. Such is mutual in- 
surance. 

The fact that no stock company that 
we know of has such a clause in its 
policy is not-the principal considera- 
tion. The main point is that mutual 
companies must pay dividends in or- 
der to sell their inferior goods and that 
they may do so, they are compelled to 
take advantage of every technicality, 
if not this one, then some other, to cut 
down losses and expenses. 

Seventy dollars will not go far in 
paying fifty-five hundred, to say noth- 
ing of the expense of litigation; but 
fifty-five hundred will pay a number of 
seventy dollar dividends to other pol- 
icyholders who have had no similar ex- 
perience and who are still satisfied 
that the mutuals are able to do what 
has never been accomplished in the 
history of business—that is, sell some- 
thing for nothing. 


A MEAN THIEF 








Enters Apartment of Bride-To-Be and 
Steals Her Lingerie; 
Big Loss 





Last week a large insurance company 
paid a loss of $2,000 on a burglary pol- 
icy, and the theft was a most peculiar 
one. Entrance was gained to the apart- 
ment of a young lady, while she was 
visiting in the South, and the thief 
took nothing but lingerie. 

Although there were other valuables 
in the‘ apartment, such as jewelry, 
silverware, and so forth, nothing was 
disturbed excepting the young lady’s 
made-to-order lingerie. The thief ap- 
parently had a fondness for that par- 
ticular line of goods. 

And now the adjuster for the com- 
pany is wondering just how anyone 
could be so mean as to steal intimate 
clothing from a young lady who is 
about to become a bride. Being an ad- 
juster of long experience, he has an idea 
that the theft was the work of a wo- 
man. He also entertains the thought 
that the act was one of spite. It is most 
peculiar anyway. 





BONDING MEN INTERESTED 

The Permutit Company, which has a 
patent on Zeolite Water Softeners, won 
its case against the Harvey Laundry 
Company and the Refinite Company. 
Judge John R. Hazel, of the Federal 
Court of Buffalo, handed down a deci- 
sion sustaining the company’s broad 
patent on Zeolite Water Softeners and 
ordered an injunction against the doe- 
fendant. 
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LINCOLN CASUALTY COMPANY 





Organized as Stock Concern in Spring- 
field, Ill., to Write All Lines 
of Auto 





The Lincoln Casualty Company filed 
papers of incorporation in Springfield, 
Illinois, last week and is the first stock- 
company in that State to handle all 
lines of automobile insurance. Its 
charter permits the company to engage 
in general casualty insurance. 

Paid up capital will be $400,000 and 
it will have $250,000 with the additional 
business now conducted by the Lincoln 
Mutual Casualty Company, thus making 
it one of the strongest casualty compa- 
nies in the State. The new company 
will take over the business of the Lin- 
coln Mutual Casualty Company, which 
was organized five years ago. This 
company engaged in the accident and 
health business during its first two 
years. Three years ago it disposed of 
that line and began writing automobile 
insurance. 

In addition to the business of the 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty, it will also 
succeed to the business of the Home 


Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
of Cameron, Mo. 


The officers of the newly organized 
Lincoln Casualty Company are: C. M. 
Bowcock, president; C. P. Summers, 
vice-president and treasurer; W. A. Orr, 
secretary and manager. All of the offi- 
cials are prominent business men of 
Springfield. The company will occupy 
the sixth floor in the National Bank 
Building, Springfield, Il. 





COURT ORDERS CANCELLATION 





American Bonding & Casualty Policies 
Terminated as of Feb. 26 on 
Pro Rata Basis 





Liability under the policies of the 
American Bonding & Casualty Company 
ceased on February 26, 1921, and un- 
earned premiums are to be computed on 
a pro rata basis, according to the de- 
cision of Judge Sears of the District 
Court at Sioux City, Iowa. 

This method of cancellation turns ap- 
proximately $200,000 in favor of the 
company’s policyholders. The decision 
was made at the request of Receiver 
W. F. Grady, who asked for instruction 
or these two points. 
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Dining Room For N. B. & M. Staff 

Innovations making for the comfort 
of the office staff of the North British 
& Mercantile, have been introduced at 
‘76 William Street. A dining room 
with a capacity of 125 and at which 
400 can be accommodated during the 
midday rest periods has been taste- 
fully fitted up on the fourth floor for 
the convenience of those who bring or 
send out for luncheons but who desire 
the best of milk, tea or coffee and the 
society of their associates in a com- 
fortable room while they partake there- 
of. Opened the day after the Fourth 
of July it was popular from the start, 
the patronage running around 250 a 
day. If considered advisable eatables 
will be sold later at cost price. Anoth- 
er much appreciated change is a quiet 
“sick room” equipped with beds and 
a couch, where anybody a bit under the 
weather can be taken care of. Mrs. 
Frank Newman, supervisor of person- 
nel, who was a trained nurse, is in 
charge of the new features, both of 
which she suggested to the manage- 
ment. 

« * a 
Southern Collections Easier 


Among the visitors of the last few 
days to the home office of the Niagara 
has been Howard S. Nulton, of Rich- 
mond, Va., special agent for Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia of the Niagara, 
and the Niagara-Detroit Underwriters. 
In conferences with executives he 





reported a slight easing up in the 
difficulty that has been experienced 
in collecting balances in the South, 
due to bad conditions in the cot- 


ton and tobacco industries. Mr. Nulton 
is boosting the midsummer meeting of 
the West Virginia Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Cleveland, O., Aug. 
26. Among other officials attending will 
be a committee of company managers, 
including F. B. Layton, vice-president 
National of Hartford; C. R. Perkins, 
deputy manager North British & Mer- 
cantile, and others. 


Just a Suggestion 

Suggestion that the Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference might find it 
worth while to take up the matter of 
finding out which repair shops would 
co-operate in giving the insurance com- 
panies a fair shake is made by Chris- 
tian Bambach, of R. C. Rathbone & 
Sons. At the request of individual un- 
derwriters, Mr. Bambach says, the 
practice of always giving estimates on 
damages such as are incurred in colli- 
sions separate from estimates on other 
repairs or for overhauling cars has 
been adopted by several repair con- 
cerns. Among these are the Automo- 
bile Club of America, Brewster & Co., 
the Pierce Arrow Company and sev- 
eral others. “But the best place to 
get a damaged car repaired at mini- 
mum cost is at the place it was manu- 
factured,” says Mr. Bambach. “All the 
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The “‘Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance | 





Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 





Phone: John 1363 
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parts are right at hand instead of hav- 
ing to be sent for. There’s a big field 
of usefulness right along this line of 
getting proper repairs at reasonable 
cost and it lies in the province of the 
underwriters’ organizations to help.” 


Almost Won the Cup 

Any friend of W. C. Driscoll, vice- 
president of Forrest & George Adair, 
who is not aware of the fact that he 
was runner-up for the winner of the 
cup at the White Beach Golf Club’s 
Fourth of July tournament, and came 
mighty near winning the trophy him- 
self, cannot have passed much time in 
Mr. Driscoll’s company since that 
event. He broke the news to Clarence 
H. Brown, over at R. C. Rathbone & 
Sons, whose comeback was “Fine! If 
you came as near as that to winning 
every account you go after you would 
starve to death.” 

zs. = # 

Keep Both Hands on the Wheel 

The old “one-hoss shay” was a self- 
steerer and could be kept in the road 
with one hand and sometimes even 
when both arms were engaged ofher- 
wise than in driving. Not so the auto- 
mobile, and underwriters in William 
Street, who ordinarily would be the last 
to countenance any discouragement to 
Dannie Cupid are commenting with ap- 
proval on a decision hand»d down by 


the chief of police of Haniiltcn, Ont, 
that in future persons who drive 4 fly. 
ver while embracing a fair companion 
with either one or both arms wil] he 
deemed guilty of reckless driving ang 
be brought tv court. He declared the 
practice had become all too common 
and constituted a serious hazard on 
the main thoroughfares. 
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Lapsations and Reconstruction 


“Looks like the unemployment sit. 
uation, Which is causing such a flood of 
lapsations will force the big insurance 


executives to join forces in a social 
reconstruction program,” said one of 
the high officials of a great life insyp. 
ance company the other day. “Here's 
our man power idle in the big centers 
of population, while the land is sparse. 


ly settled and worked to but a fraction 
of its production capacity. Much of 
the nation’s man power could be at. 
tracted back to nature and organized 
into agricultural armies ‘if the induce. 
ments were made strong enough, and 
then Uncle Sam’s family of one hun. 
dred millions would be properly taken 
care of. Construction, to be attained 
by co-operation, is the secret and it 
will win over Bolshevism, Socialism, 
and other destructive tendencies just 
as military co-operation won over that 


other wrong old-world idea of domina- 
tion.” 








in insurance. 








It’s the personal equation that counts most 


Financial strength anda country wide or- 
ganization are important, yet not sufficient. 


For a friendly, man to man contact helps 
to solve difficulties, increases opportunities for 
growth, and makes the Road of Commerce a 
pleasant one to travel. 


HOME OFFICE 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 








The Men Behind the Maryland — | 


We therefore invite agents and brokers to 
place their Casualty and Surety business with 
our Nationally Known Organization and prove 
this from personal experience. 


We maintain 64 Branch Claim Divisions, 
have 85 Boiler and Fly-Wheel Inspectors, 55 i 
Safety Engineers, 64 Pay Roll Auditors; all 
working to the same end—the giving of real 


service. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Liquidated Company 
Pays 25% Dividend 


31 P. C. CLAIMS DISALLOWED 





Casualty Company of America Taken 
Over By Superintendent Phillips 
Four Years Ago 





Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, has filed with William 
F. Schneider, New York County Clerk, 
a comprehensive audit and report re- 
commending the payment of a dividend 
of 25 per cent to creditors of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, a New 
York corporation, formerly having 
home offices at 68 William Street. New 
York City, and which did business. in 
thirty-six States and the District of 
Columbia. The report shows assets on 
May 31st last of $3,253,237.65. 

The dividend of 25 per cent recom- 
mended by the Superintendent will be 
the first distribution since the company 
was taken over by the Insurance De- 
partment for liquidation four years 
ago.. The Insurance Department dur- 
ing that time has been obliged to han- 
dle an immense amount of investiga- 
tion and litigation as the claims filed 
against the insolvent company reached 
the enormous total of $14,900,471.20. 
There were to date some 5,606 separate 
claims filed against the company, and 
the investigations have resulted in 
claims to the aggregate amount of 
over $12,000,000 being disallowed, thus 
reducing the claims now standing 
against the company by over 81 per 
cent. 

The Casualty Company of America 
was taken over by Superintendent Phil- 
lips on a court order on May 4, 1917. It 
started in 1903 to do a general casu- 
alty insurance business and’ subse- 
quently undertook fidelity and surety 
business. It aiso wrote accident and 
health, burglary, compensation, excise, 
industrial, liability, plate glass and 
guaranty insurance. 

A noteworthy feature of the. report 
is that it shows the assets have in- 
creased under the management of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. Further 
it shows after paying all expenses of 
management of the property, liquida- 
tion expenses and allowing for losses 
sustained in converting assets into 
cash, the property on May 31, 1921, 
exceeds by $11,509.64, the amount of 
the assets on May 4th, 1917, when the 
Superintendent of Insurance took pos- 
session under the liquidation order. 
Superintendent Phillips recommends 
that the first dividend of 25 per cent 
be paid only from the cash on hand 
and to be realized from the United 
States 6 per cent Treasury Certificates 
in which he has kept the larger part of 
the cash and that none of the stocks 
and bonds be sold in the present low 
stock and bond market. Regarding 
a phase, Superintendent Phillips 
said: 

“In my opinion, this is not an appro- 
priate time to sell the stocks and bonds 
and other securities which constitute 
the principal part of the assets of the 
Casualty Company of America herein- 
before more fully described. 

“Better prices than those now quoted 
can be secured if the securities are held 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 

LIABILITY, STEAM BO 

ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FID 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


8 United States Branch . 
VEL APPLETON, United States gt. 


% BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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for a better market. Early distribution 
in my judgment are advantageous to 
and are desired by creditors, but I be- 
lieve it is advisable to hold these secu- 
rities for a better market.” 
Fowler Handled Work 

The work of the liquidation of the 
Casualty Company of America has been 
handled by Clarence C. Fowler, Special 
Deputy and Chief of the Liquidation 
Bureau of the New York State De- 
partment of Insurance. It has been 
enormous, as not only much time and 
labor has been expended in looking 
after and conserving the assets of the 
company, but the work of investigat- 
ing, examining and passing upon 5,606 
claims reaching a total of $14,900,471.- 
20, has been one of the largest under- 
taken by the Department since the 
liquidation law became operative. Much 
of the labor and expense, and consid- 
erable of the delay. came from the fil- 


“ing of many groundless claims. 


Regarding the proposed distribution. 
Clarence C. Fowler, the Special 
Deputy, having direct charge of the 
liquidation, said: 

“I will appear before the Supreme 
Court, New York County, on August 
12th, 1921, and make a motion to con- 
firm the report of the Superintendent 
and for an order authorizing the pav- 
ment of the first dividend. After the 
order is granted, considerable time will 
be necessary in which to comply with 
the legal formalities required to be per- 
fected before dividend checks can be 
perfected by September 15, 1921, and 
undoubtedly Mr. Phillips will be pre- 
pared to mail the dividend checks as 
soon as he can do so according to law.” 





ANOTHER A. & H. COMPANY 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
this week by a new accident and health 
company in Wisconsin, the Midland 
Health & Accident. Paid up capital is 
$25,000 and the surplus is $10,000. 

N. J. Frey, manager and secretary of 
the Wisconsin Life of Madison; F. P. 
Anderson, superintendent of agencies of 
the same company, and C. B. Chapman 
are among the organizers of this new 
company. 





NEW YORK BROKERS: I 
know Accident, Health and Life 
insurance thoroughly—both bv 
study and selling. Am very fami- 
liar with Burglary. Compensation, 
Automobile and other lines. Now 
connected with large Western 
Agency writing all lines, manag- 
ing Accident and Health Depart- 
ment and brokering other lines. 
Must change to salt air (preferably 
Greater New York) on account of 
family’s health. My years of ex- 
perience and knowledge should 
make me of service as an under- 
writer or in developing special 
lines. Address Box 620 c/o The 
Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton 
Street, New York. 














MORE THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contisental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 




















foam Head Office: Toronto, Canada 














E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
bo Sure Or; SERVICE wae e 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
_HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL, President 

















The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED | 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE | 




















HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
Cc HI Cc A G Oo Resident Manager 


ory 7 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 


New York 
General Manager 


ae : E A. L . 
Liability, Accident oy pe a 
Burglary,Boiler and Resident Managers 

Credit Insurance New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Established 1869 

















MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 














NORTH AMERICAN MANAGER 

Major R. F. Waring, a West Point 
graduate, who served eight years in the 
regular army, has gone with the home 
office of the North American Accident 
in Chicago and will assist Second Vice- 
President H. A. Luther. 





American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 








Service Contracts 
of of 

Quality Superiority 
to to 


Policy Holders Representatives 

















Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
49 Maiden Lane Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 

Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Burglary Insurance 
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Everything Shipshape Here 


with Travelers Inspectors on the job 


HERE are various ways of meeting com- 
petition. There is at least one sure way 
of beating it: 

By service! 

In the field.of workmen’s compensation and 
public liability insurance, Travelers service is a 
sharp weapon against competition. It includes: 
1 Regular inspection—the Company employs 
three hundred experts for this work—all practi- 
cal men. 2 Special engineering recommenda- 
tions wherever they will be helpful. 3 A new 
safety bulletin each week for posting i1 shops or 
around building operations. 4 Danger and 
warning signs for every conceivable purpose. 
5 Correct and comprehensive safety and en- 
gineering books and booklets for superintendents 
and foremen. 6 ‘‘The Travelers Standard,” 
a technical monthly publication for engineers, 
head men, and plant owners. 7 Assistance in 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the establishment and maintenance of safety 
organizations among employees. 


Such service beats competition because it 
actually reduces accident-frequency and acci- 
dent-severity. Smaller premiums result from 
schedule-rating or experience rating. 

But even more important savings are made by 
the prevention of idleness. Accidents stop 
production for a time wherever they happen. 
They turn an organization upside down for 
hours and days. Travelers service makes in- 
calculable savings in this direction. 

Another splendid, clean-cut-form of Travelers 
service is rendered by the Company’s continent- 
wide claim organization. 

Still another form, which especially interests 
agents and brokers, is the selling assistance 
given by the graduates of the Company’s train- 
ing school for special agents. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 
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ACCIDENT - LIFE + LIABILITY - HEALTH * AUTOMOBILE - STEAM BOILER 


+ COMPENSATION + GROUP + BURGLARY + PLATEGLASS + AIRCRAFT +» ENGINE 


An injury compensated is an apology 
An injury prevented is a benefaction 
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